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Land of horror 


Cambodian holocaust survivor tells his story 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 
Dith Pran, whose ordeal was chronicled 
in the film, The Killing Fields, spokeat NECC 
last week on his fears for the future of 
Cambodia and urged listeners to aware- 
ness and action. 
The present situation in Cambodia, now 
called Kampuchea, is critical, Pran said. 
Because of the planned pullout of Viet- 
namese troops from Kampuchea in Sep- 
tember, Pran fears the Khmer Rouge will 
again gain powerand another mass slaugh- 


~ ter will take place. | 


» Although Pran acknowledges the Cam- 
bodian people are aware of the Khmer 
Rouge holocaust which left millions dead 
and countless refugees, he feels they will be 
powerless to prevent a takeover. 

The people remain powerless, Pran said, 
because of the strong military support the 
Khmer Rouge continue to receive from the 
Chinese government. 

Pran made an urgent and emotional 
appeal to theaudienceto help his people by 
writing their congressmen, senators, and 
President George Bush to oppose China’s 
involvement with the Khmer Rouge. 

Pran also urged the audience to speak 
out againstall violence. “Wecannot remain 
silent,” he said. 

Pran recounted the many mass slaugh- 
ters that have taken place in Armenia, 
Germany, Russia, and Kampuchea. Every 
time, no one believes it can possibly happen 
again, but it does, and this is why aware- 
ness and speaking out are so critical, Pran 
said. “If we remain silent, there will be a 
holocaust every 20 years.” 

The Cambodian people were not aware, 
Pran said. They hoped the Khmer Rouge 
would help their country or only kill a few 
corrupt officials. The reality was much dif- 
ferent. 

“No one would believe they would kill 
so many people. They came to power and in 
a few hours they turned into monsters,” 
Pran said. 

Not only has a holocaust taken place in 
Kampuchea, but the entire way of life has 
been turned up side down by the Khmer 
Rouge, Pran said. 

Where the Cambodian people were once 
self-sufficient in all things, they are now a 
nation unable to support itself. 

Where once a great civilization flour- 
ished in peace, now destruction and death 
have force its people into other nations. 

Where respect for the elderly was an 
inherent part of Cambodian culture, the 
Khmer Rouge forced the aged to perform 
heavy labor for long hours without food. 

Where respect for all living things was 
accepted by all, and killing was viewed as 
sinful, the Khmer Rouge taught love of 
killing for its own sake. 

Because the Khmer Rouge elite used 


See - Cambodia - page 12 


20th Century hero 


K. Alfeiri photo 
DITH PRAN, WHOSE LIFE is chronicled in The Killing Fields, speaks to a large 
NECC audience ina lecture sponsored by the International Studies Committee. See 
editorial, page two. 


And the winner is... 


English Composition II student takes 
Elizabeth Arnold Award in writing competition 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

Carol Chapman won The Professor Eliza- 
beth A. Arnold Award for the best essay in 
the 5th annual Writing Awards Ceremony 
on Monday in Lecture Hall A. 

“The purpose of these awards isto show 
there are some students who are achieving 
in terms of their writing ability,” said Phil 
Sittnick, chairman of the writing awards 
committee. “We look for papers that dem- 
onstrate clarity of thought and a high qual- 
ity of writing. 

“When a teacher chooses a paper to 
submit he or she says ‘I’m giving this an 
award.’ Theinstructor’s judgment of a paper 
is then ratified or reaffirmed by the com- 
mittee which does the evaluation.” 

The top award, named after Elizabeth 
Arnold, former NECC English/Journalism 
instructor and Observer adviser, who re- 
tired last year, is given to the student with 
the highest score. 

Students from English Composition I 
and II classes are eligible for the awards. 
English instructors submit papers which 
they believe show writing excellence and 
deserve merit and recognition. 


Comp. I papers are usually personal 
experience papers about such topics as a 
favorite place or someone they admire. 
Comp. II papers, on the other hand, are 
essays of literary analysis about a poem, 
short story, play, or film. 

Three levels of awards were given out. 
The first award is made for papers submit- 
ted to the judges from essays written in 
theirclasses. English Composition! Awards 
winners were Jeanne Estes, Julia Fairman, 
Brenda Gerakines, Lillian Haskell, Carol 
Nason, Colleen Parah, Sharon A. Peel, Rocco 
Romatelli, Joyce Thibodeau, Janice Wiles 
and Jacqueline Woitkowski. 

The Writing Awards Winners for Eng- 
lish Composition II were: Dan Arcidiacono, 
Karen Clinton, Donna Dieckhoff, Frances 
Garofalo, Steven Gonzalez, Susan Harti- 
gan, Lovena Harwood, Nancy Hollis, Ra- 
chel Kiley, Heather Kinzler, Bruce Lane, 
Labros Papadopoulos, David Romano, 
Cynthia Smith, Bryan Spriggs, Monica 
Spurling, Susan Thompson, Kathleen Welch 
and Roxana Zeledon. 

The judges then selected 12 top papers 


See -Awards - page 11 
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Curious finale 


The International Studies Commit- 
tee outdid themselves with their spon- 
sorship of the recent Dith Pran lecture 
as a capacity crowd was moved by the 
words of one of the world's 20th cen- 
tury heroes. 

During the past several years, 
NECC's International Studies Commit- 
tee has done a superb job in widening 
the intellectual horizons of many at 
Northern Essex. 

Numerous community college stu- 
dents have had the opportunity to travel 
and learn abroad thanks to the efforts 
of committee co-chairs George Bailey, 
Usha Sellars and several other active 
members of this valuable group. 

Others have been enlightened and 
entertained at informative and valu- 


able lectures each year. 

It is curious and puzzling why the 
committee is disbanding this semester. 
Hundredsof studentsarrive every year 


OT a eS . A 


Oo age 


with a poor understanding of the gat 


world's problemsand international cul- 
ture. 

Hundreeds more arrive with dan- 
gerous cultural prejudices which can 
only be eradicated through education. 

As a closing point in his lecture, 
Pran explained he now dedicates his 
life to telling the world about the 
Cambodian holocaust so humans will 
not repeat their mistakes in the future. 

NECC should continue it efforts to 
educate our community and continue 
the works of the International Studies 
Committee indefinitely. 


Abortion justification 


Humanity loses too often when it occurs 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 

The ancient Romans exposed their 
unwanted children on the mountain side, 

\leaving them to die. The ancient Arabs 
buried them beneath the sand. In Medieval 
Europe, unwanted infants were commonly 
suffocated to death. 

Most societies have had a commonly 
used means of infanticide. Abortion is the 
modern method of eliminating unwanted 
children. The difference is that it is done 
before birth. 

The advantages over previous methods 
are many. There is little chance of attach- 
ment to the unwanted child because the 
mother will never see the child. 

Also, withabortion thereis much greater 
secrecy than in previous methods of infan- 
ticide. Society does not have to know. The 
family of the mother doesnot haveto know. 
The father of the child does not have to 
~ Abortion increases therole of the mother 
in the infanticide of her child, whereas in 
previous methods both parents were ac- 
tively involved. 

The mother carried the child to term and 
gave birth; the father took the child and 
exposed it, or buried it. or suffocated it. 

Though the methods have changed, the 


reasoning behind infanticide has remained 
the same. Overpopulation, fear ofincreased 
poverty, shame and fear at the proof of a 
socially unacceptable sexual relationship 
(premarital sex. adultery) have been com- 
monly given justifications. 

Some justifications have evolved over 
time. Whereas it was argued that parents 
had the inalienable right to do whatever 
they wanted with their offspring, it is now 
argued that women have the inalienable 
right to do whatever they want with what- 
ever is in their bodies. 

Whatever is within their bodies is spe- 
cifically the unwanted developing child, 
their right—the right to infanticide. 


Another justification that has evolved 
out of the specifics of the abortion method 
of infanticide is in the terms used to de- 
scribe the unwanted child. 

Because the child is developing and is 
unborn, it cannot precisely be referred to as 
in infant. Because of the secretive nature of 
the abortion method, it is not referred to as 
a fetus or embryo. 

Rather it is given the euphemism “part 
of a woman’s body” or “product of concep- 
tion.” 

These euphemisms imply this “part” or 
“product” is a non-living thing or a subhu- 


International awareness 
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JOHN H. DIMITRY, NECC president, Dith Pran, guest lecturer, and George Bailey, 
co-chairperson, international studies committee, talk after last week's lecture. Pran 
urges people worldwide to be aware of cultural prejudices infectig the world. 
NECC's International Studies Committee will end its work this semester. 


man life-form rather than a developing 
child. 

These terms ignore the fact that the 
product of human conception can never be 
anything other than a human being, what- 
ever its stage of life might be. 

From these euphemisms spring others. 
The “product of conception” or “part of a 
woman's body” is “surgically removed” as 
though it were a wart or tumor rather than 
a developing human. 

Nothing is said of what becomes of this 
“product” once it is removed, just as it was 
not said what became of the infant left to 
starve or the infant buried alive. 

Mention of its pain, or slow, agonizing 
death has been a taboo subject in all socie- 
ties where infanticide has been commonly 
practiced. 

Because of common practice, abortion 
has been sanctioned by law through Roe vs. 
Wade, just as previous forms of infanticide 
were often legally sanctioned. 


Prior to Roe vs. Wade, abortion was 
tacitly accepted through non-enforcement 
of existing anti-abortion laws and through 
frequent medically performed early abor- 
tions that were written up as D&C’s. 

Although forms of infanticide have been 
commonly practiced and legally sanctioned 
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throughout time, they have never been 
acceptable to society as a whole. 

There is an innate ethical sense within 
the human species that says there is some- 
thing wrong with the destruction of human 
life, whether that of a defenseless child ora 
dependent fetus. ~ 

There is the sense that a grievous crime 
has been committed when a developing 
human life with all its beautiful potential is 
intentionally extinguished. 

The secrecy surrounding theact of abor- 
tion, and the guilt, nightmares, and an- 
guish women who have aborted report 
experiencing all attest to the essential 
wrongness of this act. 

Its wrongness is manifested in its re- 
sults. Not only has the child lost its life, the 
mother who aborts also suffers loss, either 
consciously or subconsciously. ji 

The father of the child has lost as well, 
never knowing the life he helped create. 

Humanity itself has lost. It has lost one 
irreplaceable precious human being, one 
life, which might have touched countless 
other lives in many ways. 


Spring means skipping school to some 'crazy fools’ 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 

Outside, the signs are there, with sunny 
blue skies, with a slight breeze blowing the 
trees and newly sprouted green grass re- 
placing the old dead brown grass. 

Inside, the signs are also there, a drab 
boring classroom with the same four walls 
day in and day out, a monotonous profes- 
sor lecturing about something or other, tests 
and papers due every other day and name- 
less students. 

Your class ends. You walk out into the 
lobby like you always do. You stop. Some- 
thing is missing. Instead of the usual mob 
scene you have become accustomed to in 
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between classes, there is nothing but a few 
people scurrying around. 

Your first reactions is, “Am ] late for my 
next class?” As you glance at your watch 
you discover you still have five minutes to 

oO. 

8 Suddenly your attention is drawn to the 
wide open doors. You hurriedly rush out 
and to your surprise, most of NECC is 
outside taking advantage of the few pre- 
cious moments they have before rejoining 
the dark, dreary, dungeons that you like to 
think of as classrooms. 

You walk over to a group of your 
friends. They are chatting amongst them- 
selves about the warm weather 
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Inevitably, someone says, “Hey, let’s 
blow off classes for the day and hit the 
beach.” You are tempted. Then guilt takes 
over. You say to your friends, “I can’t. I 
already missed this class three times.” 

Halfthe group decides to go. You lookat 
your watch. It’s time to go in, back to real- 
ity. You sulk through the whole class and 
after an hour of the most boring lecture of 
your life, you start to regret the decision to 
stay at school. 

The next day at school, jealousy takes 
over as you see your friend’s deep, dark 
tan. “You should’ve come with us,” 


’ they 
say. “I know,” is your only reply, as you 


shoot them dirty looks. 
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After your class you return to your 
friends. For some reason they don’t look as 
happy as they did only one short hour ago. 

“What's the matter?” you ask. 

“I got dropped from my class because I 
have too many absences,” says one friend. 

“I had a huge test that my professor 
decided to count twice and I can’t make it 
up,” says another. 

“That’s what you get for going to the 
beach,” you say happily with a huge smirk 
on your face. You turn around and walk off 
to class. 

“Yes, spring is here,” you say to your- 
self. “But I have the whole summer to go to 
the beach.” 
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Teacher helps in time of nee 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 

The fall 1985 semester was my second at 
Northern Essex. I was 38 years-old and had 
graduated from high school 25 years ear- 
lier. Although my first semester had gone 
well, I was still extremely nervous. 

The course that frightened me most that 
semester was English Composition I. I was 
convinced that Icould not write well enough 
to pass. I registered for a TBA section that 
would fit into my schedule. The teacher 
who taught the section was Terry Cargan. 

I didn’t understand the first assignment 
Cargan gave. When I turned it in, I told her 
I knew she would not be able to give mea 
passing grade. I said that I wanted to drop 
the course. She suggested I wait until she 
had a chance to read the assignment. 

When the assignment, a paragraph, one 
handwritten page in length, was returned, 
Ihad earned four out of five possible points. 

On it, Cargan wrote the following note, 
“You have a nice flow to your writing, 
Marcia. It is easy and interesting to read. Be 
careful to write complete sentences in ’for- 
mal’ essays.” After I read Cargan’s note, I 
decided to keep the course. 

Shortly after the start of the semester, 
Cargan began to experiment with a new 
method of teaching. Instead of holding 
regular classes, she had students work on 
their writing assignments during class time. 
As they worked, she called them to her 
desk, one at a time, answered their ques- 
tions and explained how they could im- 
prove their writing. 

That method of teaching was ideal for 
me. I seldom understand anything the first 
time it is explained to me, and | find it 
difficult to ask questions in class. It is easier 
for me to ask what I am afraid is a stupid 


question when only one person can hear it. 


I was fortunate to find a teacher like 
’ Cargan — one with almost unlimited pa- 


tience. Near the middle of the semester, she 
assigned a definition essay. I failed to under- 
stand the assignment and turned in what 
she described as an excellent description 
essay. 

Instead of giving me an “F” because | 
had written the wrong type of essay, Car- 
gan told me to saveit as she would assign a 
description essay later in the semester. She 
then assigned a new topic and explained — 
very carefully — how to write a definition 
essay. 

Then the second draft of the definition 
essay was returned, and I had earned 19 out 
of a possible 20 points. On it Cargan had 
written, “ Nice work, Marcia. Thisis smooth 
and interesting and is now very cohesive.” 

When my “mistake,” the description 
essay, was returned later in the semester, I 
had again earned 19 points. This time Car- 
gan had written, “Well, you've climbed a 
mountain, Marcia. I know it hasn’t been 
easy, but you've written a tight, intelligent, 
well-focused essay. Good for you!” 

In November 1985, I asked Cargan if she 
thought I wrote well enough to submit 
stories to magazines. She told me she 
thought I did and suggested that I take a 
journalism course. 

When Cargan returned my journal for 
the last time, it contained this note,”...[truly 
hope that you will continue to work at your 
writing; you have a natural talent for it. No 
matter what profession you choose to fol- 
low, writing could be a fulfilling hobby 
and/or sideline for you...” 

My relationship with Cargan did not 
end in December 1985. She has continued to 
offer both encouragement and advice 
whenever I have difficulty with courses. 

Once, when I wanted to drop a particu- 
larly difficult business course, she bet me$1 
that I could pass the course. When I re- 
ceived a grade of “C,” I left an envelope 
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with a dollar inside on her desk. 

When I applied to Bradford College in 
January, Cargan gave me an excellent rec- 
ommendation. In it, she said, “When Mar- 
cia was in my class, her greatest problem 
wasa lack of self-confidence. Sheis a strong 
and persevering writer—one who willingly 
uses criticism to her advantage, even if that 
has meant several, extensive revisions. 
Consequently, Marcia was theonly student 
in a class of 23 to whom I awarded a well- 
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deserved “A” as a final grade.” 

If I had never met Terry Cargan, I doubt 
I would have graduated from Northern 
Essex. I do lack confidence in myself, and 
her support gave methe courage to keepon 


trying. 


Reader calls for compromise in abortion controversy 


To the editor: 

Since the Observer has no need to sell its 
wares by focusing on extremism, I present 
myselfasa representative of the many think- 
ing people whose views on abortion are, for 
the most part, overlooked in the hype sur- 
rounding the issue. 

The abortion issue is much more com- 
plex than the opposing camps feature it. 
One says abortion is always murder, pure 
and simple. The other claims it is simply a 
matter of an individual’s right to control 
her body. 

We are often left with the impression 
that abortion is a black and white issue. 
Isn‘t it time we admit that, unless we are 
willing to risk a second civil war, that com- 
promise is the realistic solution in a demo- 
cratic society? 

The seeds of sensible compromise are 
there already. I know of no anti-abortionist 
who would argue against the moral justifi- 
cation and legal permissibility of abortion 


in the case of ectopic pregnancy, for ex- 
ample. Many would also add cases of rape 
and incest, and some even cases of fetal 
deformity. 

And I know that many pro-choice activ- 
ists are dismayed by the many cases where 
abortion is used casually to end a preg- 
nancy that stems from irresponsible sex 
and are uncomfortable about the pain that 
surely accompanies salting out of late-term 
fetuses. 

Wouldn't it be refreshing if each side 
would listen to the other to seek out some 
middle ground? If someone could hit the 
mute button to silence the mindless name- 
calling (Murder! Religious fanatic!) that 
poisons the atmosphere? 

If an anti-abortionist would commend 
the other side for its concern for the plight 
of the single, often teenage woman bereft of 
resources to support her pregnancy? If an 
abortionist would commend sincere con- 
cern for the sanctity of human lifein womb? 


Teacher calls evaluations a farce 


To the editor: 

Student evaluations of faculty area farce. 
The questions, if we can be honest about 
them, are 14 ways of asking, “Are you 
having a good time in this class?” Students, 
the ones who genuinely apply themselves 
in thought and effort to a course, are led to 
believe they havea functional voice in how 
an instructor can improve his or her per- 
formance. And how could it be more con- 
venient than to do it with just 14 strokes of 
a number two lead pencil? 

But there’s theeraser. NECC boasts of its 
open admission policy, anoble concept that 
I wouldn’t snipe at if it wasn’t for the inane 
consequence that snipes at me. Faceit! There 
are “students” here who are no more fit for 
higher education than a kazoo is fit to play 
the national anthem. 

I’m not talking about students whose 


academic skills are underdeveloped and 
work hard in our basic courses. I’m talking 
about the ones — and there are many — 
who work at nothing but ridicule and con- 
tempt for every assignment, suggestion, 
challenge, that a teacher puts to them. 
Unable to tolerate any idea or piece of 
information outside their own experience 
or away from the narrow path which they 
perceive as leading to their career, they ar- 
rive with attitudes reading like ultimatums 
to teachers: Spoonfeed, satisfy and amuse 
us or we will make this semester a living 
hell for you. If that’s not bad enough, there’s 
the continual immature behavior that dis- 
rupts class and makes it difficult for other 
students to listen, speak, think, learn. 
They are here only because high school 
is over and they have no place else to go. 
They are here by the grace of open admis- 
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If someone would note that Jerry Fal- 
well and other “pro-lifers” are donating 
thousands of hours and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to help women with “crisis 
pregnancies?” 

Wouldn’tit benice if the facts of fetology 
and technology that bear on this issue would 
be promulgated clearly, facts that were not 
known 20 years ago when the Supreme 
Court made its historic decision on abor- 
tion? 

Shouldn’t we know that infanticide is 
occurring in the current abortion scene? 
That fetal researchis part of thelarger moral 
dilemma? Shouldn’t weconsider that preg- 
nancies do not occur as an act of God, but as 
an act of choice for which we are respon- 
sible (rape excepted). 


That sex education and contraception 
must be a part of the equation? That the 
“morning after” drug is bound to change 
the abortion issue? That fathers as co-crea- 
tors of the fetus should have their rights 
protected in some way? That a Supreme 
Court decision will not end the matter, but 
really just begin it? 

Shouldn’t we admit that neither side is 
going to be able to have its way? That each 
is going to have to settle for half a loaf? It’s 
time to listen to those who have something 
sensible to say about where on the loaf the 
knife of compromise should be applied. 

As an educational institution dedicated 
to reasonand dialogue, why not have NECC 
spearhead a movement of compromise 
among people of goodwill who can offer a 
voice of moderation as an alternative to the 
usual media bytes that have captured cen- 
ter stage on the abortion issue? 

James Gustafson 
Prof. of Philosophy 


sions and an overweight administrative 
system that pampers them. They are hereto 
keep last weekend's parties alive in frivo- 
lous conversation — often in class — until 
next weekend's parties commence in mo- 
notonous, drunken mindlessness. 

But they are also here to destroy the 
morale of teachers who are led to believe 
that we must treat them as if they are real 
students. And by virtue of computerized 
evaluation, they are here to nullify what 
real students might say about us. 

Are students aware that an average of 
less than 4.0 on any question labels us as 
having a “potential problem” and gains 
notice in our personnel files? By simple 
arithmetic and by common sense, you can 
tell how few non-students it takes to offset 
the opinions of real students. 

Moreover, the evaluation does further 
damage if teachers anticipate it by going 
easy on these lazy and sullen non-students, 
rather than confronting and challenging 


them to apply themselves to academic work. 
Therefore, the evaluation encourages lazi- 
ness and mediocrity in teaching. Are you 
listening, Mr. Tsongas? 

At other colleges, student evaluations 
pose questions which the student must 
answer in writing. The head of a depart- 
ment then reviews a collection of written, 
thoughtful comments, rather than a single 
computer printout as happens here at 
NECC. Furthermore, he or she can discern 
the attitude of the individual respondent: a 
real student with an honest opinion; or an 
overgrown, overpampered brat with a 
grudge against any living thing trying to 
make him or her think. 

Is that to much to ask at an American 
institution of higher learning? Or is NECC 
really a place where the nation anthem 
should be played on a kazoo? 

Jack Garvey, 
Instructor, 
Basic Writing and Composition I 
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School Pride 


NECC has much to be proud of, as Anne Hussey points out. The college has many 
programs that are top notch, and many people are quite involved in the community. 


M. Hicks illustration 


Bush report card out; 


yet to fulfill promises 
President's first 100 days unproductive 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
& GAVIN J. SUTCLIFFE 
News Editors 

George Bush has reached his hundredth 
day as President of the United States. At 
this point in the rookie presidency, the pub- 
lic, the media and politicians traditionally 
evaluatethe new presidents’ early perform- 
ance. 

The majority opinion of politicians and 
reporters is that they cannot evaluate Bush 
because they are still waiting for him to do 
something. 

However, the public’s approval of Bush 
remains high, despite his questionable role 
inthe Iran-Contra scandaland his handling 
of the Alaskan oil spill. 

Is this because of the new puppies or his 
skill at horseshoes? 

For a man who said he wanted to be 
known asthe educationand environmental 
president, he has yet to prove himself 
worthy of these titles. 

This former Phillips Academy and Yale 
student believes education is important to 
the future of the country, but in his pro- 
posed budget the meager 5 per cent in- 
crease for public education speaks for itself. 

Before taking office, Bush’s record on 
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environmental issues shows support for 
industry, not ecology. He has yet to change 
this stance and has taken no action to prove 
otherwise. 

The disaster in Valdez, Alaska is an 
example. Bush took action belatedly, after 
receiving a great deal of pressure and criti- 
cism. A strong supporter of the oilindustry, 
Bush is a proponent of drilling in the Alas- 
kan National Wildlife Refuge. 

The effects of the oil industry in this 
pristine wilderness have yet to be gauged, 
but if the spillin Valdez is any indication, it 
can only lead to disaster. Bush's approach 
to environmental problems has certainly 
been lackluster so far. 

Bush has also said he believes in cooper- 
ating with Congress instead of confronting 
them, but it appears a 30 cent per hour 
difference in the minimun wage changed 
his mind. 

Americans were promised a kinder, 
gentler nation. Unless we are blinded by a 
thousand points of light, we expect to see 
something soon. 


Show your 
school colors 


Student encourages school spirit, 
be true to your school, she says 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff Reporter 

When some loud braggard tries to put me 
down—and says his school is great, I tell him 
right away, “Now what's the matter, Buddy, 
ain't you heard of my school? We're number one 
in the state.” So be true to your school. 

So sang the Beach Boys in their 1963 hit, 
Be True to Your School. 

A sense of pride is evident on this cam- 
pus, as soon as you turn off Elliot Way. The 
grounds are spotless and well-kept. 

Our trees are not yet old enough to be 
termed “stately” nor are our buildings ivy- 
covered, but there is a definite glow about 
this place. 

This glow shows as you pass shiny- 
buttoned security guards who keep traffic 
flowing and people moving. They answera 
million questions and give directions, al- 
ways in a professional manner. 

Park your car and head into the science 
building. So you feel terribly lost? Anyone 
will give you directions. Students are very 
friendly. You'll find more than a strong 
science department in this building. 

Student Linda Bouchicas, who works in 
the Financial Aid Office, says there are so 
many opportunities, so many programs, so 
many directions to take. “This school is just 
fantastic.” 

And fantastic it is! 

Did you know that our dance concen- 
tration is the only one of its kind among 
community colleges in Massachusetts? 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson of the the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions, spoke proudly of this hard-working 
and performing group of students. 

“They have been invited and performed 
for the governor at the noon-time perform- 
ance at the State House in Boston,” 
Hawrylciw said. 

Are you aware that the Observer is an 
“All-American Newspaper” listed among 
the top 100 college newspapers by the 
Associated College Press? This is a tremen- 
dous accomplishment for a community 
college. 

So be true to your school, just like you would 
to your girl or guy. 

Do yourealize that almost $3 million has 
been disbursed to 2,200 students through 
the Financial Aid Office? 

“Add to this,” says Richard Pastor, di- 
rector of financial aid and special services, 
“the fact that since 1981 seven NECC stu- 
dents have won the $13,000 Boston Univer- 
sity Trustees’ Scholarship. 


Have youever thought about a semester 
abroad? 

Our Overseas Academic Program, 
established by Usha Sellers, chair of the 
division of social sciences, has sent 67 stu- 
dents to study in foreign programs since 
1984. Thirteen more are being considered 
for fall 1989. 


What about our student government? 

According to Stephen Michaud, direc- 
tor of student activities, our student sena- 
tors have been invited to, and will attend, 
the Student Leadership Seminar sponsored 
by the National Association of Campus 
Activities. Only 120 student senators from 
our nation’s colleges are asked to attend 
this seminar held at Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. 

Be true to your school—now—and let your 
colors fly—I got a leterman’s sweater with a 
letter in front—I got for football and track. 

What about sports? 

We may not have football and track, but 
we do have softball and baseball. If you 
wander over to the gym, you can see an 
enlarged trophy case overflowing with 
justification of our pride in NECC’s athletic 
programs. 

“The Lady Knights were first in the 
Northeast Intercollegiate Softball Confer- 
ence last year,” writes Pamela Moran inthe 
March 14 issue of the Observer.” They were 
the top team in the state and also placed 
third in the Junior College Regionals. 

“On the Knight's baseball team, short- 
stop/ pitcher John Cail is being scouted by 
the Boston Red Sox and other pro teams,” 
writes Observer staff reporter Peter Cote. 

Ernestine Greenslade, director of alumni 
affairs, speaks proudly of Steve Bedrosian, 
a 1977 NECC graduate, who was the 1988 
National League Cy Young Award Win- 
ner. 

So be true to your school, just like you would 
to your girl or guy. 

In Parade magazine (April 23), LouAnn 
Walker says, “Indeed, around the country, 
public schools and colleges are teaching 
American Sign Language(ASL)—thesubtle, 
beautiful language deaf people use—as a 
full-fledged foreign language.” ASL courses 
at NECC are accepted as foreign language 
requirements when transferring to Massa- 
chusetts state colleges and universities. 

We have more than our share of novel- 
ists. Raymond Abbot, That Day in Gordon, 
Gloria Murphy, Nightshade, and Barbara 
Weiner, R.N., Gram Negative are successful 
and proud graduates of NECC. 

Be true to your school—now—and let your 
colors fly. 

Yes, let your colors fly for all the time 
and involvement by your teachers. Let your 
colors fly for the strong programs in aca- 
demics, athletics, and other student activi- 
ties. Fly them high for the growing sense of 
pride on this campus! 


As you drive off campus, past the pav- 
ing of the Mud Flats, the someday stately 
trees, and the someday ivy covered halls, . 
remember: we area young school. What we 
lack inage, weare building every day in our 
quiet sense of pride. 

Be true to your school! 


Wright inquiry sparks ethics debate 


By G.D. FARNELL 
Staff Reporter 

House Speaker Jim Wright has become 
the latest victim of the newly instituted 
ethical rules in Washington. These unwrit- 
ten restrictions, which border on puritan- 
ism and rely upon innuendo rather than 
information, have become a tool of Con- 
gress. The combative leaders in the biparti- 
san legislature employ the new standards 
to further their own party’s interests. 

Wright has become the first notable 
Democrat to suffer the public lynching that 
has claimed such Republican notables as 


Judge Robert Bork, Judge Ginsberg and 
Senator John Tower. The Speaker is the first 
in US history to be involved in such serious 
trouble and will most likely be the first to 
forfeit his seat due to improprieties. 

Newt Gingrich, the new second in com- 
mand in the Republican minority, spear- 
headed the attack on Wright. Gingrich, a 
member of the younger, more aggressive 
element in the Republican party, opposes 
the non-combative policy of the moderate 
White House. They instead want retribu- 
tion for the loss of Tower and others. 

Now that the Republicans have joined 


the witch hunt, the body count is sure to 
grow quickly, further dividing a Congress 
monopolized by Democrats and an execu- 
tive branch controlled by conservatives. 

It's now the responsibility of the people 
to realize that only saints and spartans can 
withstand such microscopic scrutiny and 
neither are common in politics. 


Should the fact that a man tried mari- 
juana twenty years ago disqualify him from 
holding office? Should we choose our lead- 
ers on the basis of who is the least conspicu- 
ous or who is the most competent? 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES recently sponsored a food show in the cafete- 
ria. Carol Lebold, RN, demonstrates good nutritional tips to Jacqui Rossetti, 


Dean Valardocchia, and Ed Meagher. 


President calls council 
college ‘success story’ 


By TOM PECORELLI . 
News Editor 

With a new name and a new corps of 
members, the president's advisory council 
has met with mixed reviews and miscon- 
ceptions concerning its progress. Clerical 
and maintenance personnel have joined 
the academic staff to form the All College 
Council(ACC). 

The new members have shed both a 
positive and negative reflection on the 
council. According to NECC President, John 
R. Dimitry, thenew representation isa great 
vehicle for inter-campus relations. 

“One of the advantages of the ACC is 
communication within the institution has 
improved immeasurably,” Dimitry said. 

Former chairman of the ACC’s Strate- 
gic Planning Committee, FJ. Osborne 
disagrees, however, saying the current 
assembly has hindered progress in the early 
stages. 


“It is difficult for the chemistry of the — 


group to function,” Osborne said. “These 
people (clerical and maintenance person- 
nel) were denied representation in the old 
council and have never been exposed to 
this.” 

Osborne said although the faculty had 
trouble “linking” with the new members, 
cooperation was evident on a couple of 
committees. “They were recently success- 
ful on the Budget and Coordinating Com- 
mittees, but on the Strategic Planning 
Committee, they (clerical and maintenance) 
have quietly drifted away.” 

In recent publications, submitted after 
his resignation from the Strategic Planning 
Committee, Osborne cited a lack of consul- 
tation on the part of the president, and 
ducking of important issues, on the part of 
the committees, to be among the forces 
tainting the ACC. 

“The Coordinating Committee is side- 
stepping some of the more controversial 
issues and is becoming a rubber stamp 
committee,” Osborne said. “There is only a 
change in direction when there is contro- 
versy, and to have controversy there must 
be disagreement.” Osborne said confronta- 
tion is not necessary all the time, but bland 
communication is not productive. 

According to Dimitry, the ACC has been 
successful, dealing with some very impor- 
tant matters, which include outlining the 
values and aims of the institution. “The 
ACC has done excellent work this year, 
from the most important issues, to the ‘nitty 
gritty’ curriculum issues,” Dimitry said. 
“The ACC is wrapping up their work ona 
statement of fundamental values and goals 
of NECC, and that, I think is a success 
story.” 

In regard to the lack of consultation, on 
the part of the president, Osborne said 
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Resigns 
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JOHN OSBORNE recently resigned from 


the Strategic Planning Committee of the 
All College Council. 


Dimitry did not consult the ACC before he 
introduced his five principles for the direc- 
tion of the college. 

“Only after the threat of a letter by a 
committee member, did Dimitry sit down 
with the Coordinating Committee and 
explain his position,” Osborne said. 

Dimitry said his actions were within the 
bounds of his office duties. “Iam providing 
what I think to bea proper kind of leader- 
ship role in this area,” Dimitry said. “Have 
I stuck my neck out and acted strongly? I 
most certainly have, but that is part of this 


job sg 


All College 
Council 


In ‘wimp mo de,’ Osborne says 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Staff Reporter 

The effectiveness of the newly instituted 
All College Council (ACC) has recently been 
questioned. 

John Osborne, former chairman of the 
strategic planning committee, believes the 
ACC is acting in the same fashion as the 
previous Academic Council.This group was 
replaced by the ACC early this year in 
hopes that a more democratic type of gov- 
ernment could be formed to include the 
clerical and maintenance staffs. 

Osborne feels that John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, is turning his back on the 
advice of the ACC and doing as he pleases. 

“T have to react. I have to listen. Ihave to 
lead,” Dimitry says, when questioned about 
Osborne’s charges. 

“Dimitry’s missing the whole point,” 
Osborne said. “The point is that you don’t 
exercise your executive power until you get 
the collective wisdom of the council.” 

Osborne recently submitted his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the Strategic Planning 
Committee because he felt his committee 
wasn’t dealing with the main issues. 

“Everyone goes to the meetings and 
relates,” he says. “But they talk about noth- 
ing in particular, and you end up with 
nothing happening.” 

Donald Pailes, chairman of the coordi- 
nating committee, said he has experienced 
these type of meetings, but their committee 
usually does well. “We come up with some 


good ideas but we do have to negotiate 
with the president,” says Pailes. “Mr. 
Osborne wants his ideas to go into effect 
exactly as stated, which is unreasonable 
when we are a democratic type govern- 
ment.” 

Osborne feels the Coordinating Com- 
mittee is not going as planned. “I think the 
Coordinating Committee is, in a way, the 
wimp committee,” he says. “They duck the 
issues and I’m afraid that if they continue 
in the wimp mode, the ACC will become 
just like the past Academic Council." 

Pailes states that the Coordinating 
Committee is effective but they have to 
compromise some of their ideas. 

“We explore the perimeters and get 
conclusions that are adoptable,” he says. 
“We don’t solve everything but on issues, 
like the budget, nobody seems to be able to 
come up with a solution.” 

“Inexperience might be the problem,” 
Osborne said. “The members of the ACC 
started doing their jobs before they even 
knew what they were.” He believes, from 
what he has seen so far, the chemistry of the 
ACC cannot function. “We came in un- 
aware, unexperienced, and in a state of 
difficulty,” he said. 

Pailes said there will always be prob- 
lems. “Nothing is ever as sweet as roses, but 
we are working and we're making prog- 
ress. We will continue to hammer out the 
problems and deal with them as they come. 
That is about all anyone can do.” 


Council origins explained 
Members hope to fully participate in college policies 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC All College Council (ACC) 
was created to establish a means for all 
segments of the college community to par- 
ticipate in college policies. 

All full- and part-time employees (ex- 
cept the President and Board of Trustees) 
are included as members of the ACC. 

Elected members may include 12 Day 
Division students and six Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Serv- 
ices students. : 

Primarily an advisory council, the ACC 
reviews institutional policy decisions and 
their implications and makes recommen- 
dations to the president based on their find- 
ings. 

After a council recommendation has 
been giveto the president, he has forty days 
in which to respond. The president retains 
the ultimateright to make his own decision, 
regardless of council consensus. 

However, in case the president decides 
not to approve a recommendation of the 
ACC, the Conflict Resolution Committee 
may be appealed to. 

This committee, with some members 
selected by the president and some selected 
by the ACC, takes a vote on the president’s 
decision. 

In case of a tie vote, the process is con- 
cluded and the decision of the president 
stands. 

In case of a vote against the president’s 
decision, the Conflict Resolution Commit- 
tee will request the president to reconsider. 
Again, the president has the final say in the 
matter. 

The ACC consists of five standing com- 
mittees: the Coordinating Committee, Stu- 
dent Affairs Committee, Academic Affairs 
Committee, Budget Committee, and the 
Strategic Planning Committee. 

The Coordinating Committee of the ACC 
acts as a mediator between all other com- 
mittees and the president, deciding whether 
the recommendations of these committees 
should be sent to the president for consid- 
eration or modified first. 


The Coordination Committee also acts 
as the foremost branch of the ACC and is 
fully responsible for the council between 
meetings. It is also responsible for deciding 
which college-wide policies are of most 
immediate concern. 

Of all the committees, only the Coordi- 
nating Committee is empowered to prior 
review of the Board of Trustees’ agenda 
and to advise the president on policies prior 
to their adoption. 

The Student Affairs Committee is. re- 
sponsible for the review of policies pertain- 
ing to all areas of student life. At times of 
mutual interest, the Student Affairs Com- 
mittee consults with the Academic Affairs 
Committee and a joint sub-committee and 
a joint vote is taken. 

The responsibility of the Academic Af- 
fairs Committee is to review all academic 
policies and standards and all changes 
proposed in the current curricula for all 
divisions of the college. 

The Budget Committee’s responsibility 
lies in examining the allocation of approved 
budget funds and their expenditure. The 
committee is allowed access to all neces- 
sary information regarding funding and 
expenses. 

The Budget Committee may also take 
part in planning the proposed budget to be 
sentto the Mass. Board of Regents of Higher 
Education. 

The recommendations of the Strategic 
Planning Committee concern long-range 
planning and the institutional goals of 
NECC. 

Each semester, the Strategic Planning 
Committee chooses those issues which are 
of most critical importance. At times it may 
be necessary for the Strategic Planning 
Committee to coordinate with other com- 
mittees when planning issues have far- 
reaching implications. 

TheStrategic Planning Committee works 
closely with the Office of the President to 
provide ongoing input and review for the 
updating of the college’s master plan. 

Each council’s meetings are open to the 
public. 
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BRIAN DITORE, JOURNALISM broadcasting major, gets some air time last week at 


the campus radio station. 
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Equipment needed 


MUCH NEW EQUIPMENT may be needed to enable the radio station to broadcast 


off campus in the future. 
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air 


or not to air 


Campus radio station hopes to broadcast 
off campus, but problems persist 


By KEITH ALFEIRI 
Photo Editor 

Cohen, Dippell and Everist, P.C. a con- 
sulting engineering firm for radio and tele- 
vision in Washington D.C., has recently 
completed a study on the feasibility of es- 
tablishing an “on-air” FM broadcast facility 
at NECC. 

The company has put together a pro- 
posal for the campus radio station, WRAZ, 
which has an estimated project cost for 
engineering services and equipment of ap- 
proximately $21,000 to $25,000. 

Barbara Collins, WRAZ adviser, says, 
“As of last year we have had the full sup- 
port of Norman Landry, representing the 
administration. The problem is that even 
though he was fully supportive nothing 
has been brought forth. 

“The decision came back to the student 
senate for the money-making decision, so if 
the money is taken from the student senate, 
I don’t think there will be a problem, and it 
probably will be funded.” 

The FM allocation situation in the Hav- 
erhill area is very tight because of its prox- 
imity to Boston. Non-commercial educa- 
tional (NCE) stations that operate at the 
college level have rules set up by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC). 
These rules govern the protection of exist- 
ing stations from interference created by 
proposed, new or improved facilities. 

The FCC minimum is a class A facility, 
which must radiate at least 100 watts effec- 
tive radiate power, requiring WRAZ to use 
a directional antenna to protect the opera- 
tionof WPEA-TV channel 6 in Exeter, N.H., 
and at the same time preventing interfer- 
ence with co-channel WICN, in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Protection for channel 6 isa severe prob- 
lem since the Portland channel 6 grade B 
contour also extends into Haverhill. This 
interference flows from the Portland chan- 
nel because the frequency they operate on 
is 82/88 mhz, whereas the NCE channels 
(201-220) adjacent to it start at 88.1 mhz. 

Necessary equipment needed to protect 
this other facility is a directional antenna 
with a vertically polarized FM signal, that 
will be fed from a 100 watt transmitter. 

WRAZ’s service range will extend only 
about three and a half miles in all direc- 
tions, except for north-northeast where it 
will only be about one mile. 

Collins says, “Knowing we could only 
broadcast one to three miles is somewhat 
disappointing, but I think the real issue is 
that students will be broadcasting and being 
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BARBARA COLLINS SAYS students will 


gain a sense of professionalism if the 
station broadcasts off campus. 


heard in the community. Tha 
of frustration of the people in the radio 
station; with good reason because theyre 
only heard in two places on campus right 
now." 

Will it be worth all the money and time 
get the radio station operational? 

Collins said, “It will be a good intern 
start, opening a sense of professionalism to 
students.” 

When can students expect to tune into” 
their favorite campus radio station? 

Chester Hawrylciw, chairperson, hu- 
manities and communications division 
says,” We are working on it.” 

The radio station still must hire a com- 
munications attorney to help with the non- 
technical parts of the application and deter- 
mine the cost of equipment, the installation 
of equipment and training the radio per- 
sonnel. 


Radio Club members feeling of frustration evident 


By JACQUI YOUNG . 
Staff Reporter 

WRAZ, NECC’s radio station, has had 
some difficulty getting off the ground re- 
cently. 

Students say one of the main problems is 
the lack of advisers at the facility. There are 
currently two part-time advisers at the sta- 
tion who are never around, according to the 
students interviewed at the station. 

Both Steve Michaud, director of student 
activities and Barbara Collins, part-time 
instructor, currently volunteer as co-advis- 
ers, but neither is able to give the kind of 
full-time guidance the students want. 

“How can we have a strong radio sta- 
tion if no one is around to help usout,” says 
Brian DiTore, broadcasting major. 

Asked about Collins the WRAZ ad- 
viser, DiTore said, “Barbara who? She is 
never around. At least I don’t see her.” 

Others at the station suchas John Asare, 
business manager and Ken Simmons, gen- 


eral manager, don’t even consider Collins 
or Michaud an adviser, though both help 
out as much as they can. 

It is not Michaud's primary responsibil- 
ity and Collins does not get paid for the 
advice she provides. 

Another reason for WRAZ not expand- 
ing is money. According to Asare, money is 
the station's major problem. 

“We would like to transmit outside of 
NECC, but without funds it is impossible. 
The radio station needs to be recognized as 
an important part of the students’ educa- 
tion in the broadcasting field. Without this 
recognition there comes no money,” says 
Asare. 

Asare also feels that the station is too 
commercial, “butthereis hope!” Asare says. 

Problems persist in the day to day op- 
erations at the station. “There should be 
more professionalism. Atthis point the radio 
station is like a big stereo system that some- 
one sits behind and throws records on,” 
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KEN SIMMONS, WRAZ general manager 
Ditore says. 

He also feels some of the students in- 
volved with the station don’t take it seri- 
ously, and they think it is a big joke. 

Because of factors like these Simmons 
let some people go from the station earlier 
inthesemester. “They just weren’t working 
well at the station,” Simmons says. 

WRAZ needed to cut people in order to 


run smoothly and if the station is to be 
taken seriously it has to be run 
seriously,Simmons says. 

“One good point is that the officers of 
the station are almost always there, which 
helps,” says DiTore. 

Many students involved with WRAZ 
feel if these people weren’t around then 
there would be no campus radio station. 

Currently it is run like any other station, 
without the high tech equipment. 

DiTore, 20, of No. Andover, works as a 
DJ. He can be heard on Friday afternoons 
between 2-3p.m. Dance music is his spe- 
cialty. 

Asare, 21, of Chelmsford also has his 
own air time. He can be heard Monday 
between 12-1p.m. playing heavy metal. 
Asare also handles any business transac- 
tions associated with the station. 

WRAZ will sponsor a concert featuring 
Shake the Faith on May 12 in an effort to 
raise funds for the organization. 
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College trustee aims 
to become next mayor 


By STUART H. RHEINGOLD 
News Editor 

NECC trustee Louis Fossarelli has an- 
nounced informally to his supporters that 
he will seek the office of Mayor of Haver- 
hill. 

Fossarelli decided to run against incum- 
bent Mayor Ted Pelosi because of the “need 
for change” and “necessity for long term 
planning.” 

“He (Pelosi) went into office promising 
he was going to reorganize the city’s gov- 
ernment and has failed todoso,” Fossarelli 
said. “Ithinkthe majority of opinion started 
out overwhelmingly behind this man ... 
but, I think now, the pendulum has swung 
because of his inactivity, his inability to get 


off the spot, to make decisions, and to come 
forward with a imaginative plan for the 
city’s future.” 

Because of fiscal problems at the state 
level, Haverhill will receive less local aid 
this year. Fossarellibelieveslessaid, coupled 
with previous “bad judgment” by the city, 
will have disastrous effects. 

“Thestate cries ‘uncle’ and they (Pelosi’s 
administration) are already talking about 
laying off teachers,” Fossarelli said. 

To raise the city’s revenues he plans to 
start an “aggressiveeconomicdevelopment 
policy” which would “encourage industry 
to come to Haverhill.” 

One of the first steps he would take in 
this direction would be to separate the city 


planner and economic development direc- 
tor jobs which were combined by Pelosi in 
a decision Fossarelli calls “pennywise and 
poundfoolish.” 

He believes one man cannot do the 
daily tasks of city planner and at the same 
time travel and meet with businesses as 
economic development director. 

Haverhill planning director and new 
NECC trustee Joseph J. Bevilacqua had no 
comment regarding the possible separa- 
tion of the two offices and would not com- 
ment otherwise on the mayoral race. 

Becoming mayor would add “insight 


and special knowledge he would use as a 
trustee,” Fossarelli said. He will use his 
four years of experience on the NECC board 
specifically to help in long-term planning. 

“We (the Board of trustees) go to con- 
ventions and meetings with other commu- 
nity colleges and everybody is razzled and 
dazzled by what happens at Northern 
Essex,” he said. “This is because there is 
such a concern about where we are going.” 

Fossarelli said he will bring this attitude 
to the mayor's office. “You have to know 
where your best foot is and know where to 
put it forward.” 


Club allocations down slightly due to current enrollment cutbacks 


By JULIE HEYN 
Staff Reporter 

Student activity budget formsareinand 
the verdict is out. 

There is substantially less available this 
year than last for NECC clubs. Based on 
estimated student enrollment projections 
for the 1989-90 year, there is approximately 
$20,000 less. 

The Student Activities budget also pays 
for the salaries of people who help run the 
student activities, such as sports coaches 


and support staff. With a salary hike for 
these people and with less money coming 
in, it’s the clubs who suffer because their 
budgets will either be strictly limited or cut. 

“A few clubs got increases,” says Stu- 
dent Activities Director, Stephen Michaud. 
“But across the board, I think this is a prob- 
lem the college needs to address.” 

GO Inother matters, application forms for 
Student Trustee are due in Student Activi- 
ties or Dean of Student Affairs offices. 

The Student Trustee works with NECC’s 


board of trustees as an official member. He 
or she serves a term from July to June, and 
most new student trustees are invited to 
attend the June meeting before their term 
begins. 

“We've had some outstanding student 
trustees in the past,” said Michaud. Elec- 
tions will be held May 3-4 in the cafeteria. 

O The Student Activities office is also 
looking for candidates to be commence- 
ment speakers at graduation on June 3. 

Both day and evening division students 


"SENIORS ONLY NIGHT" 
IF YOU ARE IN YOUR LAST YEAR OF 
SCHOOL THIS IS YOUR NIGHT 


at 
ROCKINGHAM 


TOYOTA-DODGE-VOLKS WAGEN 


C SPECIAL "SENIORS ONLY" CAR SHOWING 


C SENIOR FINANCING BY: 


©> "NO MONEY DOWN" PURCHASES 
C> MANUFACTURERS REBATES UP TO $2400 


& ADDITIONAL SENIOR FACTORY INCENTIVES AVAILABLE 


> FINANCING RATES AS LOW AS 0.0% 


C> LATE MODEL USED SPORTS CARS, SEDANS & TRUCKS 


VW-TOYOTA-DODGE 


DATE: WEDNESDAY, MAY 10, 1989 
TIME: 2 PM TIL 8 PM 


DIRECTIONS: 3 MILES FROM EXIT 2 OFF RT. 93 
4 MILES FROM EXIT 50 OFF RT. 495 


343-354 MAIN ST., RT. 97, SALEM, NH 


ROCKINGHAM TOYOTA-DODGE (603) 893-3525 or ROCKINGHAM VOLKSWAGEN (603) 894-4300 


-TOYOTA MOTOR CREDIT 
-CHRYSLER CREDIT CORP. 
-VOLKSWAGEN CREDIT, INC. 


graduating this semester are eligible to 
present a five minute speech based on per- 
sonal experiences at NECC and future 
plans. 

© Also in preparation for graduation, 12 
to 15 students are needed to be “President's 
Hosts” during commencement. These stu- 
dents will distribute graduation programs 
and host the dignitaries attending the exer- 
cises. 

Students interested in either activity 
should see Michaud in the Student Center. 
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Good money 
paid for books 


As is typical at the end of each se- 
mester, the campus bookstore begins 
gearing up for the large, used book 
buy-back. While the bookstore does 
buy bacx books throughout the year, 
most students wait until finals time to 
sell back their books. 

The reason for this is that the book- 
store is able to pay more money for 
books at that time. The reason for this 
is the amount the bookstore can pay is 
dependent upon whether the book is 
going to be used for the next semester, 
and most faculty members place their 
orders a couple of weeks before finals. 

When the bookstore gets an order 
for a specific textbook, it is able to 
purchase that title from students at 50 
percent off the current retail price 
(regardless of whether the book was 
purchased new or used). 

This means if a used book is 
purchased for 25 percent off and the 
bookstore receives a faculty order, 
they will pay you 50 percent of the 
current new list price. You have now 
used this all semester for 25 percent of 
its new value. The only extenuating 
factor would be if the bookstore 
already has an overabundance of that 
particular title. 

If the store has not received an 
order for a particular title, then the 
bookstore acts as an agent for a used 
vook company and pays the current 
market value as listed in the large 
catalog that contains over 30,000 book 
titles. 

During the busy finals week, the 
bookstore does hire additional 
personnel to minimize the time 
required to process the books. 
Remember, the more books sold back 
to the bookstore at the end of the 
semester, the more used books 
available to students in the next term. 

Used bocks are a way for everyone 
to work together to keep down the 
cost of purchasing textbooks. 


Management 
course offered 


“First Line Management,” a six 
week course in the American Manage- 
ment Association’s (AMA) Develop- 
ment Series, began.on April 24 at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus. This 
course introduced the central func- 
tions of effective management: 
planning, organizing, staffing, 
controlling, motivating, and improv- 
ing job performance. 

Designed for both new, first line 
managers and seasoned pros who are 
tired of behavorial jargon and want 
straight talk on how to get the job 
done, the course emphasizes practical 
skills needed in first line management. 

The instructor of “First Line Man- 
agement” is Joseph Giampa, public re- 
lations, public affairs, employee and 
community services manager at AT&T 
Merrimack Valley Works in North 
Andover. 

Northern Essex offers the AMA 
Management Development Series in 
cooperation with the American Man- 
agement Association Extension Insti- 
tute, 

The series offers courses providing 
practical knowledge, quality texts and 
expert instructor feedback to help in- 
dividuals advance in their career. A 
certificate of completion is awarded 
upon the successful completion of six 
courses. 

The cost of “First Line Manage- 
ment” is $185 which includes tuition 
and fees. For more information on the 
AMA Management Development 
Series, call Mary Jane Gillespie in the 
Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services at (508) 374-3800. 


Staff recalls awards ceremony 


Convocation has many special memories for former students 


By KIM CAMERON 
Staff Reporter 

For many years The Awards Convoca- 
tion Ceremonies have been held to honor 
students with outstanding qualities and 
abilities in their academic studies and ex- 
tracurricular studies. 

Several Northern Essex students who 
have received this award are now working 
at NECC or continuing with their studies. 

Rhonda Imonti, student senate presi- 
dent, was given an Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award her first year at NECC. “I was 
surprised and shocked when I found out 
about the award,” Imonti said. Now in her 
third year on the senate, she is involved on 
committees on and off campus. 

She is the student representative on the 
Self Study Steering Committee for the col- 
lege, and off campus she serves on the 
Educational Committee for the Saving Lives 
Program in Haverhill. 

Imonti was doing a lot more, but she has 
slowed down and is now concentrating on 
the Student Senate and graduating from 
NECC. 

“Ym just trying to graduate and it takes 
upalotoftime,” she said,adding she would 
like to attend Johnsor and Wales College in 
the fall and if accepted, enter the hotel 
management program. 

Linda Comeau received an Academic 
Award and Co-Curricular Award for her 
work in the American Sign Language Club 
when she attended NECC. 

Comeau graduated from the Interpreter 
Training Program at the college in 1983, 
and she is now working for the Office for 
Students with Disabilities as a counselor, 


Former winner 
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KATHY PRIETTI, registrar's office. 
interpreter and staff assistant. 

Shecoordinates notetaking for thedeaf, 
the hard of hearing and the disabled stu- 
dents, and she has worked at NECC for the 
last six years, starting work part-time in 
January of her graduating year. 

When Comeau received her award, it 
was the first year a student speaker ad- 
dressed the award winners, and she was 
chosen to do the honors. 

“1 was thrilled and excited; it was a true 
honor to be a speaker for the first time,” 
Comeau said. “It was something I had never 
done before.” 

Since graduating from NECC, she has 
had two children, and she does freelance 


interpreting at night. She also serves as the 
adviser to the Social Club and enjoys her 
work very much. 

Kathy Prietti received an Outstanding 
Achievements Award in May 1988. 

She studied Business Management and 
is now a records clerk in the NECC 
Registrar's Office. This is her third year 
working here and she enjoys it very much. 

Prietti was unaware she would receive 
an Outstanding Achievements Award. “I 
was so taken away by the award,” shesaid. 

She was also the first president of the 
Business National Honor Society which was. 
started last year. 

This year the Awards Convocation 
Ceremonies will be held on May 25, at 7 
p-m. in the Student Center. 

Whether obtaining a 3.5 or higher grade 
point average or contributing to the extra- 
curricular scene , a lot of time and studying 
goes into winning an award. The awards 
convocation ceremonies recognize the stu- 
dents for their abilities and talents. 


Value of film series questioned 


By STEVEN T. ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

Low attendance at many of the movies 
sponsored by the Student Activities office is 
atopic debated by many people on campus, 
who question the size of the expense and 
question the reason for poor turnouts. 

Film prices run from $250 to $750 per 
movie, and during the past year 17 movies 
were shown. 

“If there is some evidence these movies 
are of little human value because the hu- 
mans aren’t showing up, then this should 
be pointed out,” says NECC President John 
R. Dimitry. “I'd like to see the student activ- 
ity budget committee provide some statis- 
tics as to say what is the average attendance 
to the movies they show and how much 
money they are spending to rent these 
films.” 

According to Secretary of Student Ac- 
tivities, Sue Smulski, there is no problem. 
She agrees there is low attendance at a 
number of films they show during the year, 
but she feels films like Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit and Big were shown to packed 
crowds, which proves the film series can 
work. 

Ever since 1977, when the idea first came 
to her to show motion pictures to students, 
she says it has been tough to predict which 
movies were going to be popular with the 
students. 


“| always try to pick a wide variety of 
films,” Smulski says, indicating what is 
popular one year may not bethenext. “I get 
anything from horror to comedy to thrillers 
to dramas.” 

Smulski also feels the film series does 
not have the audience it should, “because I 
don’t think that many students know where 
the Student Center Theatre ison campus.” 

A random survey of the day students at 
NECC proves Smulski is correct. Only 46 
percent of students polled know where the 
Student Center Theatre, is while 94 percent 
of the students said they did not attend any 
of the films presented this year. Smulski 
doubts the validity of the last figure due to 
the number of people polled (100). 

Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, says low attendanceisa problem. “I 
think Sue Smulski does a good job at get- 
ting good movies in; it’s just unfortunate 
we don’t get people to see the movies.” 

Michaud added that the problem is 
caused by a large mixture of things. “It 
could be caused by anything from students 
being in between classes, students having 
no time, students studying in the library, 
students with jobs during the time of the 
movies, to apathy, to the advertising of the 
movies.” 

“I think without a doubt we're going to 
have fewer students on campus next se- 
mester so we need to pay closer attention to 
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with President Dimitry that we should 
spend more time thinking of more creative 
ideas about how to advertise our programs,” 
Michaud says. 

Smulski believes there is no problem 
with advertisements for the movies. “We 
put up posters of all the films shown during 
the semester everywhereoncampus. Ifthey 
are taken down during the semester we 
replace them witn others.” 

Work-study student Bonnie Perreault 
attests to Smulski’s statements. “I’m the 
one who posts the advertising and shows 
the movies. We advertise everywhere.” 

Commenting on the low attendance 
question in the Observer survey, she says, 
“The people surveyed were more likely the 
ones that don’t get into films. They would 
rather pay the bucks to go to the theatre 
than watch the films here for free.” 


OSD office helps many kinds of students 


By SUE REIDY 
Staff Reporter 

Students with “learning disabilities” can 
find sufficient accommodations at the Of- 
fice for Students with Disabilities (OSD). 

“The OSD exists to help meet special 
needs of students who have physical, sen- 
sory and emotional disabilities and chronic 
diseases,” says Rubin Russell, OSD direc- 
tor. “Iam working with the staff to provide 
more appropriate accommodations for 
students who have a very wide range of 
abilities and disabilities.” . 


The OSD provides services and 
auxiliary aids as necessary to enable stu- 
dents with disabilities to participate to the 
fullest extent possible in all college pro- 
grams and activities. There are services 
available to students who have needs for 
special on campus parking, classroom 
notetaking, special academic and career 
guidance, supportive counseling and pref- 
erential registration (a student registers for 
3 or 4 classes along with time for a study 
session). 

“The OSD staff works with individual 


students and instructors to help meet the 
particular demands of each class,” says 
Russell. 

The office also works with various 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to help 
students in their educational planning. The 
campus is equipped with necessary ramps, 
elevators and accessible restrooms. 


In the future, the OSD is hoping to pro- 
vide appropriate accommodations for each 
and every student who needs this program 
to aid them through college. 
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Faculty, staff updated in meeting 


Job 
questions 


S. Proposki photos 
SEVERAL STUDENTS check out the 
scene at the NECC Job Fair last week 
in C-Building. Right, Margie Harris 
talks about temporary employment 
for New Perspectives Personnel. 
Hundreds of students inquired about 
the job scene in the Merrimack Valley 
and surrounding areas. 


Students help their peer 
learn while sick at home 


Many tutors pitch in to help him catch up 


By STEVEN T. ZINS 
Staff Reporter 

Recently, four students received awards 
of appreciation for services which helped a 
fellow classmate stay in class after a major 
accident. 

After having replaced his hip after an 
accident in 1976, John Carnes fell on his hip 
again, reinjuring it this year. Carnes called 
all his NECC professors saying he would be 
out of classes for approximately a month 
because he would need an operation on his 
dislocated pelvis. 

Although this may have made an aver- 
age students give up on the semester, Car- 
nes made arrangements with two of his 
professors to receive other student’s notes 
and receive tutoring services from four 
digital logic classmates, Kathryn Putrav, 
Mei-Hui Yang, Ganer Basaga and Fred 
Search. 

“1 decided to call the whole class’ atten- 
tion to the subject, and I was very happy to 
find we had four volunteers,” said Digital 
Logic professor Isabel Mendoza. “We 
should keep in mind not only the fact that 
John had his accident, and he wanted to 
stay in the class, but people were willing to 
take the time out of their own schedules to 
help.” 

“I give Johna lot of credit,” says Algebra 
and Trig Professor Ed Champy. “The thing 
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that makes these things work is the stu- 
dents. He could have easily given up. You 
have to give John a lot of credit.” 

Two students fromChampy’sclass were 
chosen to take notes during the four weeks. 
These students, Ann Teal and Robin Lily, 
were recently awarded with sweatshirts 
and muffins. 

Tutor Fred Search summed up the situ- 
ation best. “I just felt like I should help 
because I know if I were in John’s situation 
it would be tough if there was no one there 
to help me.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, will 
award certificates of appreciation to 
Mendoza’s students in a ceremony later 
this week. 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Staff Reporter 

The last president’s meeting of the year 
aimed to update faculty and staff with in- 
formation on next years budget, campus 
changes and the All College Council was 
held recently. 

John Spurk compared himself to a lead- 
off batter. The first speaker said his subject, 
the Self Study Steering Committee, was 
compared to the plans of the future parking 
lot. 

“Our goalis to move the dirt and smooth 
out the institution,” he said. The committee 
has been digging for facts and the pile was 
getting high, according to Spurk. 

“The self study wants to keep going,” 
Spurk says. “Although we have has slow 
progress, we are building a foundation.” 
His conclusion is that as an institution, 
NECC canand should make recommenda- 
tions about the school’s evaluation. “We 
need involvement,” Spurk said. 

Next, Dimitry introduced the subject of 
the All College Council (ACC) by stating it 
has made much progress. Don Pailes, chair- 
man of the coordinating committee, added 
that the next meeting for the ACC will bring 
reports about how the committees aredoing 
and that a proposal would be revealed for 
consideration. 

Dimitry said the change from Academic 
Council to the All College Council has ac- 
complish three things: (1) attempt to im- 
prove communications; (2) attempt to in- 
volve everyone in deliberations by opening 
the council to staff, part time employees 
and students; (3) attempt to improve qual- 
ity and quantity of recommendations and 
advice to the president. “The missions and 
goals of the institution are the concern of 
the council,” he said. 

Usha Sellers, co-chair of theinternational 
studies committee, focused on the Dith Pran 
presentation. She announced the Interna- 
tional Studies Committee, formed in the 
Spring of 1984, was coming to an end after 
this year. 

Dimitry next dealt with the budget 
prospects for the academic year of 1989- 
1990, and he compared this year’s budget to 
a sleigh ride. 

“We started off smoothly on snow but 
ended up crashing into a swamp,” he said. 
Dimitry predicts the budget will be tough 
next year, but he comforted teachers by 
telling them there will probably won’t be 
any layoffs for full-time faculty. He expects 
the budget to stay tough until the common- 
wealth “faces the music.” 

Dimitry also addressed the Lawrence 
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SUSAN SANDERS teaches acting 
classes at NECC. 


Act it up in fall 
at drama class 


By RON ASADORIAN 
Staff Reporter 

This fall acting and rehearsal and per- 
formance courses will be offered to anyone 
interested in the theatre, or looking for a 
course to take as an elective. 

The acting course has been offered at 
NECC since the early 70s and late 60s. 
Taught by Susan Sanders, it is designed to 
teach students the basics of acting, whether 
titey have experience or not. 

Asked what she teaches the students in 
thecourse, Sanders said, “We workon voice 
dictation, movement on stage, memoriza- 
tion, improvisation to improve quick think- 
ing on stage, basically all the elements of 


campus status report. “The good news is 
we will be getting an adequate amount of 
money from capital outlay so that we can 
rent space in Lawrence,” he says. He thinks 
this will greatly benefit the now scattered 
campus in Lawrence. 

“Thebad news is that we were hoping to 
gain 55 new jobs in Lawrence, but there will 
benone,” Dimitry says, adding if the budget 
gets better, there will be more jobs available 
next year. “We still havea long way to goto 
improve the Lawrence campus,” he said. 

The orientation and assessment plans 
were next discussed by Bob McDonald and 
Norm Landry, NECC deans. Orientation 
plans for next year include having fresh- 
men arrive in two groups on opening day. 
Students will be able to get a better feel for 
the college, according to Landry. The day 
will be split up with a barbecue at noon. 

McDonald reported on assessment plans. 
He admitted NECC still doesn’t have a 
mandated assessment but through their 
current student assessment, 66 percent of 
the students follow their advice. This re- 
sulted in major strides forward, according 
to McDonald. 

He expects next year to be challenging. 
“What we need is a planned placement and 
a mandated assessment,” he said. 

The next issue that was dealt with was 
the Haverhill campus physical changes. Joe 
Brown, deanofadministration, commented 
that all of the work done on the campus is 
taken out of long term budgets. “The park- 
ing lot will be paved, landscaped and will 
have a retention pond to catch overflow,” 
he said. The parking lot job was estimated 
to cost approximately $700,000. 

Landry and Betty Coyne, director of 
counseling, were next in the lineup to dis- 
cuss the AT&T Employee Resource Center. 
Coyne explained the purpose of setting up 
the Employees Resource Center at AT&T in 
North Andoveristo serve 7,000 employees. 
“Our goal is to get education in with train- 
ing,” said Coyne. She then introduced her 
team in this establishment that consisted of 
Joe Giampa, John Sciuto and Patricia 
Cogswell. 

Dimitry concluded the meeting with the 
issue of planning guidelines for tough times. 
He said next year will be tough because of 
the budget. “Nothing is ever perfect,” he 
said. “You have to keep working to im- 
prove.” He added he was not going to 
ignore the problems of the future. “It is 
better to be prepared for tough times than 
to just driftinto them,” he said. “Thecollege 
will be better off if we reduce the quantity 
and improve the quality of education.” 


acting.” 

Some of the other things you will learn 
in the acting course are exploring charac- 
terization, working on your listening skills, 
and relating to other characters. Some time 
will also be spent discussing the audition 
process and addressing realities of life in 
the theatre. 

When A.J. Sullivan, drama club mem- 
ber, was asked about the acting course, he 
said, “I feel that getting experience from 
Susan Sanders just in acting alone is worth 
the class itself. | wish more people were 
involved in it. It’s rather a fun class.” 

The acting course, a three credit class, is 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
at 10 a.m. 

The Rehearsal and Performance course 
was devised and is taught by Sanders. It 
began in 1985 and is basically designed to 
give students the experience of acting ina 
play performed in front of alive audienceat 
least four times. 

Students who decide to take the course 
are expected to act, work on the scenery for 
the play, or do sound, costumes, or lights. 
They may also stage manage and do public- 
ity for the play. 

Students who are not in the cast but 
have taken Rehearsal and Performance asa 
course will be expected to work on other 
aspects of the production and learn about 
producing a play by actually doing it. 
Whether in the cast or not, students will be 
expected to put time in working on differ- 
ent aspects of the show. 
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Whittier Voc.Tech 
programs transfer 


In response to the recent announce- 
ment that Whittier Regional Voca- 
tional Technical High School will be 
closing its Licensed Practical Nursing 
(LPN) and Medical Assistant Pro- 
grams, NECC will expand its LPN 
Program to accommodate the Whittier 
students and seek approval and 
funding to offer a Medical Assistant 
Certificate Program in fall 1989. 

“There's a critical shortage of 
trained workers in both of these fields 
and Northern Essex wants to assure 
that all students who are interested in 
these careers have educational 
programs available to them,” said 
John R. Dimitry, NECC president. 

“We already have a fine LPN pro- 
gram in place and the medical 
assistant program will fit in well with 
the other health professions programs 
which the college offers.” 

The college’s LPN program is a 10- 
month course of study, including 
classes in nursing, science, and 
psychology and clinical instruction at 
local hospitals and nursing homes. 

The program was started in 1982 
when the college assumed responsibil- 
ity for Greater Lawrence Vocational 
Technical High School’s LPN pro- 
gram, which was closed due to budget 
cutbacks. 

After passing the Massachusetts 
Board of Registration in Nursing li- 
censing exams offered each fall, 
graduates of the program can expect 
to receive salaries starting at approxi- 
mately $22,000. 

By expanding the program next fall, 
NECC will be prepared to pick up ap- 
proximately 23 students from the Whit- 
tier LPN program, according to Paul M. 
Bevilacqua, chairperson, NECC division 
of human services and health profes- 
sions. 

The Northern Essex Medical Assis- 
tant Program, a two seinester program, 
is designed to prepare professionals who 
will assist in all aspects of medical prac- 
tice under the supervision of a physi- 
cian. Medical assistants help with pa- 
tient care management, handle admin- 
istrative and clinical procedures, and 
often perform managerial and supervi- 
sory functions. 

Entry level salaries begin at $18,500 
to $22,000, and graduates are prepared 
to work in a variety of health care set- 
tings, including hospitals, clinics, health 
maintenance organizations, and private 
physician's offices. 

“Because of the need for a Medical 
Assistant Program and the fact that there 
is federal money available for vocational 
education programs of this kind, we're 
confident we will be successful in locat- 
ing funding in time to offer the Medical 
Assistant Program at NECC next fall,” 
Bevilacqua said. 


New scholarship 


offered to Hispanics 


HISPANIC WEEK IN LAW- 
RENCE, in connection with the 
Gateways and Lawrence Futures 
Program, is now offering five $1000 
scholarships to Hispanic students. 

In order to be eligible for one of the 
scholarships the student must be of 
Hispanic heritage, must be accepted to 
a college, must have a grade point 
average of 2.5 and must write a 250 
word essay to one of three questions 
on the application. 

In addition to this, they must attach 
two reference letters from teachers 
and/or guidance counselors, along 
with two references from community 
leaders. 

To obtain an application package, 
contact the Office of Financial Aid 
(Room B-217). Completed packages 
must be received by May 10 ,1989. 
Wendi Swenson 


Walk raises awareness 
NECC, Bradford ae" (te to end homelessness 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Despite poor weather and a turnout 
lower than anticipated, the Freedom Walk 
was a Success. 

Money was not the prime objective of 
the walk. Getting people aware of the prob- 
lem of homelessness was, said Blaise Coca, 
walk coordinator. 

“If we made one person more aware of 
the problem, if we raised one dollar, we 
accomplished something,” said Coco. 

En route to. NECC from Bradford Com- 
mon, the flag-carrying walkers got beeps 
and waves from people in passing cars. The 
walkers were met at City Hall by Mayor 
Theodore A. Pelosi Jr. 

“We, the City of Haverhill, are very 
pleased to bea part of this. We wish you the 
best of luck,” said Pelosi. 

Rain fell on the participants but did not 
dampen their spirits. People of allages were 
involved, including parents carrying their 
children. All were happy and SE aes 
about the march. 

Some walkers, including Coco, took off 
their shoes at City Hall to put themselves in 
the homeless’ shoes, or lack of them. Feet 
were wet, cold and sore by the time the walk 
concluded at NECC. 

The drawing was held and Gail Carne- 
gie, an NECC student, was the winner. She 
was not present at the drawing, but later 
elected to take the cash value of the Florida 
trip, nearly $600. 

The Emmaus House, beneficiary of the 
walk, was represented by one of the men 
who shelters there. Scott, who has been on 
the streets of Haverhill for about two 
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BLAISE COCO, walk coordinator, and Rhonda Imonti, senate president, walk up 


Main Street towards Haverhill City Hall. 
years,said he was disappointed he was the 
only one there from the shelter. 

“They have no heart. We are given a 
roof over our heads and meals to eat. We 
should show someappreciation,” said Scott. 

He was surprised by how many people 
joined in the walk. “It warmed my heart to 


see this,” he said. 

Coco perhaps summed it up best saying, 
“People recognize the students made an 
effort. Next year I think we can double the 
turnout.” 

The Freedom Walk will be an arunrat 
event, Coco said. 


Jenifer pushes new ed. plan 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 

Education is a highly valued institution 
within society and the demand for it has 
strongly increased over the years. Because 
of constant changes, the system must rap- 
idly move with the times, says Massachu- 
setts Chancellor of Higher Education Frank- 
lyn G. Jenifer in his “Year Ahead Investing 
in the Future” position paper. 

The Board of Regents of Higher Educa- 
tion is now looking towards the future of 
public colleges and universities with a plan 
aimed at strengthening the commitment of 
quality and access and providing a positive 
outlook for the students of the Common- 
wealth. 

Improvement is needed despite accom- 
plishments.which have been made in past 
years. For a long time public institutions 
have been plagued with difficult budget 
problems and high drop out rates. 

Educational leaders like Jeniferare shap- 
ing new goals and creating the apparatus to 
reach them by designing a new program for 
the system. The development of this long 
range program will start in 1990.and end in 
1995. This five-year project will center 
around adequate evaluation of skills and 
knowledge students have before embark- 
ing on college careers. For the unprepared 
students, assessment programs follow in 
order to develop their work into college- 
level skills. 

Strong attention will be paid to required 
and elective courses within the program of 
study as well as an implemented core cur- 
riculum. 

Successful education must revolve 
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FRANKLYN JENIFER, Massachusetts 
Chancellor of higher education. 


around good teaching skills, Jenifer says. 
Faculty members must incorporate a new 
curricula, pay more attention to improving 
learning techniques and examine better 
learning traits, which are crucial to student's 
prosperity. 

“The Year Ahead” will concentrate on 
providing reliable transfer information and 
ensure wide availability and assistance to 
undergraduates who wish to continue their 
education. 

“The program’s main goal is to improve 
the quality of the public system of higher 
education. It’s a campaign of educational 
excellence,” says NECC President, John R. 
Dimitry. 


Hesuggests screening, interviewing and 
testing before admitting students is the 
answer. By determining the best applicants, 
the retention rate will increase while the — 
drop out rate will decline. In holding smaller 
classes, more services can be offered to 
students who want to stay and work to- 
wards a higher education degree. 

Why is there a need to amend the public 
educational system? According to Jenifer’s 
23 page report, education must advance. 
Massachusetts is a technological-based area. 
The accomplishments and hard work mas- 
tered today will create opportunities to- 
morrow. 

By investing in only the best programs, 
students will gain the knowledge and re- 
spect which can allow them to lead good, 
productive lives. 


Several colloquia to be offered to community this coming year 


By WENDI SWENSON 
Staff Reporter 
On Thursday, May 11, 1989, the Staff 
Development Committee will be sponsor- 
ing an “All College Colloquia.” Professor 
John Guarino will lead a discussion of The 
Satanic Verses, by Salmon Rushdie, in the 


Essex Room of the Bentley Library at 7p.m. 

For anyone interested, a Fall Colloquia 
is also being planned. The first Colloquium 
will be held on Thursday, September 28. 


Professor Priscilla Bellairs will lead a dis- ~ 


cussion of the Reflections on Gender and Sci- 
ence by Evelyn Fox Keller. 


~ The second colloquium will be led by 
Professor James Gustafson with a discus- 
sion of the Abolition of Man by C.S. Lewis. 
“The gatherings are a good time for ev- 
eryone involved,” says Selma Singer, pro- 
gram coordinator, “We talk, argue, laugh 
and have loads of fun.” 
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K. Alfeiri photo 
CAROL CHAPMAN, winner of The Bizabeth Arnold Award, receives certificate from 
George Bailey, English dept. chairperson. Chapman won the award for recieving the 
highest score from several hundred essays written each semester and judged by 
the department. 


Awards - from page one 


out of the larger group. Distinguished 
Writing Awards. Winners in the English 
Composition! category were: Sybilla Barth, 
Carol Nason, Michael Quintal and Karen 
Sites. ~~“ 

Distinguished Writing Award Winners 
from The English Composition Il category 
were: Judy Atwood, Carol Chapman, Chris- 
topher Drogos, Theresa Guiffre, Marjorie 


Goldbaum, Michael Guertin, Gretchen 
Hildebrandt, Judith Hochstetler, Bernadette 
Holland, Sheila Radulski-Lynch, Christine 
Marquis, Hadi Mezher and Becky Tyning. 

Judges this semester were Professors 
George Bailey, Paula Boxer, and Eugene 
Connolly. Distinguished Writing Award 
winners received a certificate and a dic- 
tionary as a prize. 


social Sciences Division 
to give out awards Friday 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

The Division of Social Sciences will hold 
itsannual awards ceremony on Friday, May 
5, in the Social Sciences Lounge. These 
awards are given to students who excel in 
the areas of history/ government, psychol- 
ogy/sociology, and paralegal studies. 

Teachers submit students’ works which 
they believe to be better than others. 

There are three categories of awards in 
the Behavioral Science Department: Out- 
standing Behavioral Science Student, Out- 
standing Behavioral Science Writing 
Award, and Outstanding Community 
Contribution in Behavioral Sciences. 

The Outstanding Behavioral Science 
Student Award is given to the student who 
demonstrates excellence in academic ac- 
complishments, classroom contributions, 
and overall college achievement in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. The nominees have to 
meet certain requirements such as being 
currently enrolled at NECC, having a mini- 
mum of nine credits completed in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, and having a minimum 
QPA of 3.3. 

The Outstanding Behavioral Science 
Writing Award is given to the student who 
submits a significant writing sample on a 
Behavioral Science topic. These nominees 
have to meet similar requirements as with 
the Outstanding Behavioral Science Stu- 
dent Award. They also must have a mini- 
mum QPA of 3.0. 

The Outstanding Community Contri- 

" butionin Behavioral Science A ward is given 
to the students who demonstrate commit- 
ment to the community either by doing 
volunteer work or through employment. 


These nominees must be currently enrolled 
at NECC, havea minimum QPA of 2.5, and 
provide evidence of community service 
through the recommendation of a faculty 
member and one non-faculty member. 

“These awards are given to reward high 
achievers and to get others to work hard 
and achieve as well,” said Peter Flynn, 
chairman, behavioral science department. 

To be eligible for the Paralegal Studies 
Award, a student must have completed at 
least 30 credits toward completion of the 
paralegal major, have completed at least 
ninecredits of law-specialty courses, havea 
cumulative gradeaverage of above3.3,and 
be recommended by a member of the para- 
legal faculty. Students are also required to 
fill out an application and submit it by a 
certain date to be eligible. 

All eligible applications are reviewed 
by the paralegal faculty. The student's aca- 
demic achievement, faculty recommenda- 
tion and the student's contributions to the 
college and to the Paralegal Program are 
factors taken into consideration. 

In case of a tie between applicants, pref- 
erenceis given tothe student with the higher 
grade point average. 

“It is good for individual areas to recog- 
nize students who do outstanding work,” 
said Virginia Noonan, coordinator, parale- 
gal program. 

Three categories of papers are chosen 
fromthe History /Government department: 
1. the best short paper such as a reaction 
paper; 2. a research paper; and 3. a combi- 
nation paper, such aas longer book review. 

This award is available to day and eve- 
ning students, said Beth Wilcoxson, chair- 
person, history/government department. 


Top essay 


Powerful Steinbeck story 
ali by Comp II dan 


By CAROL CHAPMAN 
Guest Contributor 

In “The Chrysanthemums” John Stein- 
beck has given us a touching and painful 
story of a woman’s struggles to branch out 
from her safe, comfortable world into the 
larger sphere. Elisa Allen is a strong, ca- 
pable, sensitive woman, full of energy and 
potential yearning to step out and test her 
abilities and worth, yet fearful of letting her 
guard down and taking the risk. We see 
how Elisa chooses the wrong person to 
reveal herself to and how that experience 
shatters her sense of belief that she is spe- 
cial— that she has something to offer. 

Steinbeck’s story is full of symbolism. 
Just as the fog of winter closed off the 
Salinas Valley from the rest from the rest of 
the world (Steinbeck 282), cultural norms 
have closed off Elisa Allen from the rest of 
the world she so intensely desires to ex- 
plore. It isa man’s world and society dic- 
tates wherea woman “belongs.” Reference 
is made that it is a time of hope—hope for 
rain to nurture the fields, yet fog and rain 
are an unlikely. combination (283). It was 
also a time of hope for Elisa—hope for 
nurturing so her spirit and courage could 
grow and produce. But, just as the climate 
was not conducive to nurturing the fields, it 
was notrightto nurture Elisa’s sense of self. 

Elisa’s husband is a kind and loving 
man. He doesn’t really know her, however, 
or recognize the strengths and potential she 
possesses. She fills the role of wifeand does 
that nicely. Their cozy, meticulous white 
farmhouse is testament to that. She takes 
good care of her husband as is evidenced 
when she lays all his clothes neatly out on 
the bed for him. They have a traditional 
type marriage where heis inchargeand she 
is the helpmate. 

Elisa has a desire to create something 
special and she has a strong suspicion that 
she owns that power. Her chrysanthe- 
mums represent represent fruition of that 
dream: the blossoms are spectacular, ten 
inches across and beautiful. She works 
over them in a painstaking and orderly 
manner, carefully nurturing them. They 
make her feel capable and proud. These 
chrysanthemums are the proof of her value 
in the world. 

Elisa could not reveal her inner self and 
longings to her husband. His masculinity 
would be threatened by her strengths and 
desires. It wasa time when menand women 
did not function as equals. She succumbed 
to these norms, but her dreams throbbed 
within her. 

Elisa is pleasant, yet guarded when she 
first encounters the slovenly fix-it man who 
stops by for work (or a handout). In her 
naivete, Elisa is fooled by this stranger who 
manipulates her by feigning interest in her 
flowers. When he asks if he can carry some 
of her chrysanthemums to a lady “down 
the road,” she feels excited and alive that 
their/her value and worth have been ap- 
preciated. She lovingly plants the sprouts 
in a flower pot which she gives to the man, 
and she painstakingly searches for just the 
right words for him to convey in order to 
assure their success. She is excited over the 
transfer of these chrysanthemum sprouts, 
for it is as though she believes that she will 
somehow travel out into the world vicari- 
ously through them. 

Symbolism is used when Elisa takes off 
her hat and shakes her hair free. This is the 
moment where she drops her guard and is 
free to be herself. In talking with the man 
about nature and the intense beauty and 
energy that it can generate, she believes she 
has found someone who understands her 
and shares her feelings. She relishes the 
validation of her perceptions. Strengthand 
courage ebb through her veins. She feels 
whole, able to stand tall in the world. 


Elisa is sensitive and feels embarrassed 
when the man brings her back to reality 
with his plight of no money. Wishing to 
save his pride, she scours up two old pots 
for him torepair sohecan “earn” themoney. 
She assumed this “kindred soul” had dig- 
nity and would be humiliated by a hand- 
out, for although all appearances pointed 
out their grave differences, she believed 
they had similar values and principles. 

When the man leaves she watches him, 
excitedly calling out last minute instruc- 
tions for the care of the sprouts, just as a 
mother might call to someone she had en- 
trusted her precious child’s care and sur- 
vival. This act represents her emergence 
into the world and leaves her feeling high 
and powerful. 

She prepares for her husband’s arrival 
home and theirs evening out. She sees 
herself differently in the mirror; pride 
changes her countenance. Her husband 
recognizes the difference immediately and 
is taken aback. A new strength shines 
through and he is a little unnerved by it. 

This would have been a nice place for 
the story to end. Elisa had been nurtured 
just like her chrysanthemum sprouts, and 
she stood tall and beautiful for all to see. 
Unfortunately, the story continues with 
Elisa spying the chrysanthemums dumped 
thoughtlessly in the middle of the road. 
Her heart is broken and her spirit wounded 
as she realizes the fix-it man has tossed 
away thechrysanthemum sprouts, yet kept 
the flower pot. She had been used. The 
ache in her heart makes her angry and she 
yearns to hurt the man who had madea fool 
of her. Instead she settles for the promise of 
wine to numb her pain—the pain of facing 
the truth that she has no value in the “out- 
side” world. 

’ There is irony that the man’s wagon so 
blatantly claims to be able to fix things, yet 
he has not “fixed” Elisa, but destroyed her 
hope, her spirit. As they pass his wagon she 
turns up her coat collar so he cannot see that 
she is weakly crying, like an-old woman 
(291). 

Elisa is a woman so aptly painted to 
possess qualities that can be compared to 
the chrysanthemums: strong with much 
potential, yet sensitive and in need for 
nurturing. This story through its symbol- 
ism illustrates how sad it is when some- 
thing beautiful is not encouraged to flower. 


Sam enjoys 
walks in the park, 
playing ball 
with the boys, 
and casual sex. 


And he’s at three. He's 
probably fathering some of 


fhe 13.5 million unwanted 
dogs and cats that must be 
put to death each year. 


You can't stop your pets 
from acting naturally. But 
if you love them, you'll have 
them spayed or neutered. 

Talk to your veterinarian. 
Or contact the MSPCA for 
more information. 


on the move 
for animals 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
350 So. Huntington Ave. — 
Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 
(413) 736-2992 
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Happier times 


DITH PRAN WORKED along with The New York Times’ reporter Sydney Schanberg. 


M. Jackson illustration 


CROWD LISTENS ATTENTIVELY as Cambodian holocaust survivor talks about his 


experiences under the Khymer Rouge. 


Killing fields 
Holocaust survivor acts 
as messenger to warn others 


(continued from page one) 
teenagers to kill, as the Nazis did, this 
generation does not understand killing is 
wrong. “Crazy people think killing is hap- 
piness and heroic, and for us who believein 
justice, human rights, and peace, killing is 
sin,” Pran said. 

The extent of the violence and the unbe- 
lievable cruelty of the Khmer Rouge were 
only lightly touched upon in The Killing 
Fields, he said. 

“We understood in making the film that 
the audience does not want to see so much 
blood and violence, and the film had to be 
Westernized,” Pran said. 

Pran compared the realities of this holo- 
caust to those of Nazi Germany. There were 
no gas chambers, only open fields—killing 
fields, he said. The wholesale slaughter of 
the people, of children and babies, was also 
not shown in the film. 

The Khmer Rouge did not want any 
survivors among the children, who might 
later take revenge on the killers of their 
parents, Pran said. 

A survivor, having escaped a Khmer 
Rouge labor camp after four years and find- 
ing freedom in Thailand, Pran also spoke 
about his own personal survival. “It is very 
hard to survive. I was assigned to be a 
messenger,” Pran said of the reasons he 
feels he survived the killing fields. 

Speaking of the American reaction of 
disgust over his eating lizards, Pran said, 
“You do not know weateall kinds of insects 
including grasshoppers. Weate snakes. We 
ate leaves. We ate rats.” He added, “If you 
could get a rat you were lucky because 
everyone else was looking for one too.” 

The audience listened intently to his 
graphic and often emotional account and 
responded enthusiastically to both the 
message and the man. 


Guest lecture 


K. Alfeiri photo 
DITH PRAN SPEAKS last Wednesday at 
the college. 


Though Pran refuses to be referred toas 
a hero, the size of the crowd, standing ova- 
tions, and number of people just wanting to 
shake his hand, all testify the audience 
believed otherwise. 

“I am only doing what I must, by speak- 
ing out,” Pran said. 


Cambodian refugee recalls sorrowful past 


By VANNAK PHAL 
Guest Contributor 

I never expected my country would be 
at war. It was so peaceful before the war 
took place, and my people had much free- 
dom living their own lives. 

Pailin, a small town where I grew up, is 
near the Thai border and approximately 35 
miles from the city. My father owned a gem 
mining business, but when the war started 
he lost all of his business. 

The new rule, which was led by Pol Pot 
and his military, took charge of Cambodia. 
They turned everything upside down and 
ordered all people to move out from their 
. home town. First my parents refused to 
leave our house, but their orders were very 
strong. If we didn’t leave in 24 hours they 
would kill us and burn our house down. 
More than that they would destroy every- 
thing we had. So we had no choice. My 
parents decided to leave just before the 
New Year. 

On our way, I saw a lot of dead people 
lying down on the ground, but my parents 
wouldn’t let me see. Every town we went 


through was very quiet, and not even a 
family was left. Wetookonenight’s sleepin 
a small town and we were guarded by a 
young group from the Khmer Rouge. They 
wore black clothes, black shoes and a black 
hat, and they held a gun and pointed it 
toward us. My parents couldn’t sleep all 
night. In the morning we began our trip 
again. The next stop we used all our our 
money to buy anything that was good for 
us because we knew the money was of no 
use anymore. I met my grandparents the 
next day inasmall village where only about 
25 families were living, and my parents 
settled down there. 

The first year they were nice and very 
friendly to the people. They said there will 
be no more war and no killing, and they 
also said they would build up a new Cam- 
bodia, but it wasn’t true. They started to 
give us black clothes and then collected our 
clothes. Every month we had a meeting 
between the new government called 
“ANGKA,” and the people. 

They wanted to know if anyone was a 
professor, doctor, student, teacher, or a 


former government worker. They said they 
would be happy to have them work for the 
ANGKA, butthe few who volunteered were 
never seen again. 

In 1979, when waseight years old I was 
sent to a far place away from my parents 
and my young brother. They said was old 
enough to live by myself. I worked hard 
every day with the other boys and only 
drank water and ate rice twice a day. I slept 
onthe floor ina rough building witha small 
blanket. Sometimes I didn’t go to work and 
if they found out they didn’t give me any 
food to eat, they also mademesleep outside 
the building. 

I was very small so they made me work 
very hard and everyone made fun of me. 
Sometimes I couldn’t stand them and I ran 
away from the camp to see my parents, but 
every time I ran away, and every time I 
tried they always caught me and made me 
work harder and harder. They often 
wouldn't give me any food to eat and 
sometimes I went to sleep with only water 
and an empty stomach. 

As far as I know, many people were 


WTR iL 


killed every day. Some of them died with- 
out medicine, but most died of hunger. 

In the middle of 1977, my father was 
taken away. They said that my father wasa 
former government worker, but he never 
was. My mother cried and so did land my 
brother because I thought my father 
wouldn’t return home again. But after a 
day and a night my father returned home. 

1977 was the hardest year ever in my life. 
I barely survived with nothing to eat, and I 
worked all day just for a bowl of rice and 
water. Sometimes I didn’t have anything to 
eat except corn. One day while I was work- 
ing with the other boys in the rice field, I 
saw two Khmer Rouge and two other men 
walking towards me. The two men were 
tied up and their mouths were covered 
with handkerchiefs. The Khmer Rouge 
stopped them about 200 yards away from 
me. After that I saw them digging in the 
ground, and after they finished I saw them 
standing with their faces toward the hole 
they had just finished digging. 


See - Refugee - next page 
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Enthusiastic 
response 


T. Donovan photo 
DITH PRAN answers questions and signs 
autographs after his lecture last week in 
the Bentley Library. 
K. Alfeiri photo 
Right, Pran receives flowers from a 
member of the audience. 
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Kampuchea 


Much aid is received each year 


The population of Kampuchea was esti- 
mated at 6.3 million in 1984, 95% of which 
is rural. The ethnic groups include Khmer 
(90%), Vietnamese, Chinese and a small 
number of Burmese. The religions are Th- 
eravada Buddhism, Islam and animism. 

Thecountryis69,900 square miles, which 
is approximately the size of Missouri. The 
capital of Phnom Penh has an estimated 
population of 200,000. Other cities are Bat- 
tambang, Siem Riep, Kampong Cham, 
Kampong Som, and Kampong Thom. 

Thecentral plainis drained by TonleSap 
(Great Lake) and the Mekong and Bassac 
Rivers. There are heavy forests away from 
the lake and river and mountains in south- 
west (Cardamon Mountains) and in the 
north (Dangrek Mountains) along the bor- 
der with Thailand. The climate is tropical 
with the monsoon (rainy season) from June 
through October and the dry season No- 
vember through May. 

Thecountry is divided into 19 Provinces 
and several municipalities and no single 
authority controls the whole country. 

The flag is of Democratic Kampuchea 
red field with three stylized yellow towers 
inthecenter, representative of Angkor Wat. 
Thereis also a flag for the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea which is ared field with five 
stylized yellow towers. 

The gross national product (GNP) are 
unavailable, but the per capita GNP is esti- 


a _mated at less than $100. 


Refugee - from page 12 


Suddenly, I heard two shots and when I 
turned around the two men disappeared. I 
pretended not to see anything that had 
happened. I saw moments like this one 
almost every day. When they wanted tokill 
someone, they would say the ANGKA 
needed them to do work in another town, 
but they never returned home after they 
left. 

In mid-1978, I returned home. 

Every night I heard bombs dropping in 
the south. A few days later, while I was 
working with my brother and other chil- 
dren, two planes flew over my village, 
passing it and coming back again. Sud- 
denly, I saw two rockets come out from the 
planes. At first, I thought the rockets were 
small planes. 

After about ten seconds, the rockets hit 
the ground and it sounded like thunder 
from the sky. I held my brother’s hand and 
got down on the ground. All the children 
were crying. My brotherand I stayed down 
and after several minutes got up and ran to 
see our parents. 

In the rice fields, | saw my mother run 
toward us and so did the other children’s 
parents. The rockets hit about one-half mile 
from our village. We couldn’t go to see 
what happened at the village where the 
rocket hit. When the rocket hit that village, 
the people were getting ready to eat lunch. 
They were gathered together in one build- 
ing. 
About 10 minutes later I saw a lot of 
wounded people carried away to my vil- 
lage and other villages. Some of them had 
lost their arms, their legs; most of them lost 
their lives. There were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people wounded and killed. Some 
families lost all of their relatives. I wish you 
could have been there to see that day how 
people feel about their lost families. 

About a month ortwo later, the shooting 
between the Khmer Rouge and the Viet- 
namese troops grew heavier. 

The Khmer Rouge now moved toward 
our village. We moved out and walked day 


and night, not knowing where we were 
going to stop. We passed many villages and 
towns, but few people lived there. They 
told us what happened to their villages. 

We crossed Route 5 after walking a day 
and night. Our leader told us the road we 
would be crossing was filled with mines 
hidden beneath it. There were also traps 
beneath the road. A few people stepped on 
the mines, but most of us made it safely. 

We planned to rest one night at a small 
town, but the leader said it was unsafe to 
stay so we packed our things and left. It 
was a long the journey for me because I 
walked all day and night without stopping. 

On the horizon, the wild fires gave us 
light and we walked across the Veil Srey 
Sranous Field, (meaning The Field of the 
Sad Girl), the biggest planting field in 
Cambodia. While we walked, the sound of 
the bombs and the shooting was behind us. 
Sometime later we stopped to eat but had 
no water to drink or to cook rice. The only 
water was contaminated with dead people, 
but we had to drink it to live. 

The sound of the guns and bombs grew 
closer and closer, and we had to move 
quickly. 

After one day we reached Battan Bang 
City, but in a small village named Suay, 
there were no more Khmer Rouge now 
because they lost the war to the Vietnamese 
troops. Now all 1 saw were the Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

We lived there about three months and 
then we moved back to our old village, 
where everything was changed. No more 
Khmer Rouge were left. 

My father began to work as usual, but 
we didn’t have enough food. My father 
talked with my mother and we decided to 


leave Cambodia. It was not easy to leave, 


but my parents made up their minds. We 
escaped from Cambodia with a few fami- 
lies, crossing over while the Vietnamese 
troops guarded the Thai and Cambodian 
borders. Some people were killed, but most 
survived. 


About 12 million (4,848,000 hectares) 
acres are unforested—all are arable with 
irrigation. Only 1.6 million hectares are 
cultivated, however. Agricultural products 
are rice, rubber, sugar, and others. 

Industrial products are textiles, cement 
and rubber products. (Largely abandoned 


ce 


__ from Vietnam, Soviet block nations 


since 1975. 

Natural Resources are timber, gem- 
stones, some iron ore, manganese, and 
phosphate. There is hydroelectric potential 
from the Mekong River. 

Trade figures are not available. Exports 
are dried fish, rubber, others unknown, but 
rice has potential. Imports are food, petro- 
leum, lubricants, machinery, insecticides. 
Partners are Vietnam, USSR and Eastern 
Europe. 

The official exchange rate is approxi- 
mates 4 Riel to one US dollar. The free mar- 
ket rate is 40 to 50 Riel to one dollar. 

Kampuchea receives unknownamounts 
of economic aid from USSR, Eastern Eu- 
rope to areas under Vietnamesecontrol and 
some emergency aid from the UN and pri- 
vate groups. UN relief efforts coordinated 
by the Secretary General’s Special Repre- 
sentative for Humanitarian Assistance to 
the Kampuchean People provided more 
than $40 million a year in assistance. 


Standing ovation 


K. Alfieri photo 


HUNDREDS OF STUDENTS and visitors react positively to Cambodian holocaust 


survivor Dith Prans lecture. 

We lived in the Thai-Cambodian camp 
007, a place not very safe to live in. The 
Khmer Rouge attacked us several times 
and one day they bombed the camp while 
my parents were at work. The bombs and 
the shooting got heavier and stronger. My 
parents came home and packed our things 
and left the camp. 

After we spent a night at another camp 
about 15 miles from 007 camp, we boarded 
a United Nations bus and left the area. We 
next lived in the Khao I Dang camp under 
the protection of the UN and the Red Cross, 
where our lives were a little bit safer. In 
Khaol Dang I havea chance to go to school, 
study Cambodian and a little of the foreign 
languages. 

My father next applied to go to the 


_ United States. We had no sponsor, but we 


were lucky, as my father’s application 
qualified him because he claimed he was a 
Khmer traditional musician. 

We lived in the P.R.P.C. camp in the 
Philippines where we studied Englishrules 
and the American customs and on August 
13, 1983 I arrived at Logan Airport wherea 
Cambodian man greeted us and took us to 
Lowell, Mass. I only lived in Lowell about 
three months before I moved to Lawrence 
where I met my uncle. 

I felt better after the first yearin America 
even though my English was still a little 
shaky, but I had a dream. A man can be 
successful if he keeps trying. I have not let 
that dream fly away. 

I am very happy to live in the United 
States, and I hope that everyone will follow 
their dreams and do what is best for them. 
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Archie 


Comic memorabilia 
at Bentley library 


By ERNIE GREENSLADE 
Guest Contributor 

A collection of the original Archie comic 
strip artwork, created by former Haverhill 
resident Bob Montana is being featured in 
the Bentley Library Gallery through June 
15 as part of an exhibit titled Archie:The 
Haverhill Connection. 

An opening reception for the exhibit on 
Sunday, May 7 will be highlighted by a 1 
p-m. gallery talk by Gerald Peary, author of 
the April 10, 1988 Boston Globe Magazine 
article titled The Search for Archie. 

In his talk, Peary will discuss his re- 
search into the widely believed theory that 
many characters from Archie were modeled 
after real-life Haverhill people. 

Inadditiontothe comics, the exhibit will 
include personal mementos, such as pho- 
tos, and excerpts from Montana’s diary 
written while he was a student at Haverhill 
High School. Music mentioned in the dia- 
ries will be performed by Portsmouth pian- 
ist Matt Jenson and Archie, Jughead, and 
Reggie will be on hand to greet guests. 

Montana moved to Haverhill from Bos- 
ton in 1936 after his father died of a heart 
attack and his mother remarried Hal 
Rodman, who was employed at Hooker 
Howe Costumes and Scenery, which is still 
in business in Bradford. 

By the time he moved to Haverhill, 
Montana was already an accomplished 
artist and had studied at the now defunct 
Exeter Art School in the Back Bay and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

After school and on weekends, he 
worked as an artist fora company in Boston 
which designed theater backdrops using 
fluorescent paints and for Hooker Howe. 

His talents also were recognized at Hav- 
erhill high School ana he was in great de- 
mand as an artist for publications such as 
the school newspaper, The Brown & Gold. 

It is evident from his diaries that Mon- 
tana enjoyed his years at Haverhill High 
School. As a freshman, he wrote, “H.H.S. 
Best school that I ever went to” and the 
pages of his diary are filled with stories and 
drawings chronicling the times, including 
popular music, fads, and politicalcommen- 
tary. 

Montana first created Archie in Decem- 
ber 1941 while working for ML] Comics. 
The characters proved to be so popular that 
the comiccompany asked Montanato write 
an entire book featuring the crazy group 
from Riverdale High School in 1942. 

After a four-year stint in the army, be- 
ginning in November 1942, Montana re- 
turned to draw Archie asa daily comic strip 
continuing until 1975 when he died of a 
heart attack while cross country skiing near 
his home in Meredith, N.H. 

Archie Comic Publications in Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. continues to distribute two 
million comics a month and a Saturday 
morning television show, The New Archies, 
is based on the comic strip. 

Artwork and other memorabilia for the 


y ARCHIE ANDREWSY/. 
JUST WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING BEHIND THAT 

BOOK @ 


Master of 
laughter 


PR photo 


FORMER HAVERHILL resident Bob Mon- 
tana created Archie in the early 1940s, 
perhaps basing the long-running comic 
strip on Haverhill citizens. 


Observer 
spotlight 


exhibit were loaned by Montana’s widow, 
Mrs. Richard Bertholet, who lives in 
Meredith, N.H. Bradford resident Charles 
Hayden, who was a high school friend of 
Montana’s, has lent a panel from a mural 
painted by Montana while he wasa student 
at Haverhill High School. 

Sponsored by the Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Alumni Association, the 
exhibit is open to the public on Sundays 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For weekday hours 
and further information, contact Arthur 
Signorelli, gallery coordinator, at 374-3921. 


Local roots 


PR photo 


BOB MONTANA at work on the comic strip Archie , which brought him worldwide 
fame. He wrote in his diary that his time spent in Haverhill was among his most 
memorable and happy times of his life. 


A piece of history 


PR photo 
THE STAFF of the Brown and Gold, Haverhill High School's newspaper. The picture 
appeared in the 1939 yearbook. Bob Montana is in the back row, far left. 
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Artists work historical wonders 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

Roux, tahini, el dente, and bechamel are 
not code names used in a covert operation. 
They are just a few of the international 
culinary terms defined on the pages of a 
soon to be released multi ethnic cookbook, 
Kitchens of The World. 

For the last year and a half, Cynthia J. 
Crivaro and Ruth Hooten, co-chairs of the 
Northern Essex Community College Inter- 
national Cookbook Committee, have been 
busy collecting, reading, and testing reci- 
pes for the 96-page cookbook. 

They have been joined in this effort by 
the other committee members. In addition 
all recipes were tested twice by Timberlane 
Junior High School’s Future Homemakers 
of America Club. 

Thecookbook is acollaboration between 
the Northern Essex Alumni Association and 
the International Studies Committee. The 
proceeds from sales will be divided be- 
tween the scholarship funds of the two 
campus organizations. 

Hooten said the International Studies 
Committee will be using their share of the 
profits to award scholarships to NECC 
students studying abroad through theinter- 
national studies program for the next sev- 
eral years. 

Discussing the reasons the committee 
chose an international theme, Hooten said, 
“The Merrimack Valley is a melting pot. We 
are exposed to different nationalities and 
cooking is a nice way to get to know a little 
bit about them.” 

The cookbook contains recipes originat- 
ing from every continent except Australia. 
' Hooten said the cookbook is in its final 
editing stage and should be available for 
purchase by the end of the month at a price 
ofunder$10. 

Louise Bevilacqua, NECC librarian an 
local award winning cook, Rep. Larry Gior- 
dano (D-Methuen), and Rose Shaffer, 
mother of NECC Development Director 
Wendy Shaffer, are three members of the 
Northern Essex community who submit- 
ted recipes to the committee. 

Totos-Italian Holiday Cookies 

1c. shortening (melted and cooled) 

1/2 tsp. salt 

6 tsps. baking powder 

8c. flour (sifted) 

2c. sugar 

2 c. cocoa (Hershey’s baking) 

3 tsps. allspice 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

6 eggs 

2c. milk (luke warm) 

3 tsps. orange peel (chopped fine) 

2c. chopped walnuts 

Sift flour and dry ingredients in a large 
bowl. Make a well and break in eggs. Add 
milk, shortening, orange peel, and nuts. 
Mix well. (You may use your hands for this 
process.) Roll dough into balls approxi- 
mately 1 1/2 inches round. 

Wet hands to prevent dough from stick- 
ing. Bake at 375 degrees for 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Frost cookies while still warm by 


File photo 


LOUISE BEVILACQUA, NECC librarian 
anda dedicated cook, encourages people 
to try her Pastas Con Broccoli. 


International 
cookbook 


dipping them into frosting of soft consis- 
tency. Place on baking rack to dry. Enjoy! 

Frosting 

1 lb. powdered sugar (sifted) 

1/4-1/2 c. bakers cocoa milk 

Mix together, beat until smooth. 

Please note: These are approximate 
amounts, mix to taste. _ 

Rep. Giordano said, “This recipe has 
been handed down for three generations 
and is made especially for holidays and 
family weddings.” 

He suggests sifting in seven cups of flour 
and saving one cup to be added to the 
mixture as needed. “The recipe was origi- 
nally a handful of this and a pinch of that,” 
Giordano said, “so measurements on the 
flour especially can be adjusted.” 

Bagels 

2 pkgs. active dry yeast 

41/4 to 41/2 cups sifted all purpose 
flour 

11/2 cups lukewarm water 

3 tbsps. sugar 


File photo 


CYNTHIA J. CRIVARO, co-chairperson 
of the International Cookbook Commit- 
tee, is in the midst of testing recipes for 
a large international cookbook. 


1 tbsp. salt 

In a large mixing bowl, combine yeast 
and 13/4 cups of flour. In a separate dish, 
combine water, sugar, and salt. 

Add to yeast mixture. Beat at a low 
speed in electric mixture for 1/2 minute, 
scraping sides constantly. Beat three min- 
utes at high speed. 

By hand, stir in enough of the remain- 
ing flour to make a moderately stiff dough. 
Turn out on lightly floured surface and 
knead smooth (about 5 to 8 minutes). 

Cover and let rest 30 minutes in a warm 
place. Cut into 12 portions and shape into 
smooth balls. Punch a hole in the center of 
each with a floured finger. 

Pullthecenter gently toenlargethehole, 
working each into a uniform shape. Cover, 
let rise 20 minutes, 

In large kettle, combine 1 gallon of 
water and 1 Tbsp. sugar. Bring to a full boil 
and drop bagels in 3 or 4 at a time. When 
bagels rise to the top, flip them over and 
within a minute, removeand drainon towel. 

Place on ungreased baking sheet. Bake 
in 375 degree oven for 30 to 35 minutes or 
until golden brown. Yields 12 bagels. 

“Bagels are not really associated with 
any holiday,” Wendy Shaffer said. “On 
Sunday mornings, bagels were a breakfast 
staple. My father would scramble some 
eggs, and we would have bagels withcream 


cheese and lox (smoked salmon).” 

Pastas Con Broccoli 

1 Ib. linguine - for best results use fresh 

1 bunch fresh broccoli, with woody part 
of stalks removed 

1c. Sicilian black olives or regular black 
olives 

1 can flat anchovies 

5 sun-dried tomatoes, cut into fine sliv- 
ers 

5 cloves garlic, smashed 

1/2 c. olive oil 

2 tbsps. butter or margarine 

1/2 c. freshly, grated Parmesan cheese 

Crushed red pepper flakes or freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

3 tbsps. fresh, Italian parsley leaves, 
minced 

Heat sufficient water in a stock pot. Cut 
the broccoliinto small flowerets and pieces; 
steam ina shallow paninasinglelayer until 
tender-firm but still bright green. Remove 
immediately from heat and set aside, un- 
covered. 

Ina saute pan heat the olive oil with the 
butter or margarine and cook the garlic, 
being careful not to burn it. Add anchovies, 
which will soon dissolve completely. Add 
olives and sun-dried tomatoes and cook for 
approximately one minute. 

Add linguine to boiling water. Fresh 
pasta will take only a few minutes to cook 
and will bedoneas soonasit rises tothe top. 

While pasta is cooking add broccoli to 
saute pan and cook briefly. 

Drain pasta and spoon broccoli sauce 
over it. Add Parmesan and toss. Sprinkle 
red pepper flakes or black pepper and 
parsley over pasta. Serve with extra Parme- 
san. 

No salt is used in this recipe because the 
anchovies lend enough saltiness to the rec- 
ipe. 
“The recipe is developed from the Euro- 
pean idea that you don’t need a lot of pro- 
tein or meat in your diet combined with the 
nuova cucina or the new cuisine,” Bevilac- 
qua said. Nuova cucina depends on fresh 
herbs and vegetables for its flavor. 

The recipes submitted by Bevilacqua, 
Giordano, and Shaffer are just a small 
sampling of the international fare available 
in Kitchens of the World, which can be pur- 
chased by contacting Margaret Raney, 
business professor, at 374-5845. 


Bon appetite! 


Now you can spend your 
Days on the Beach... 


while you hold down a 
Great Summer Job! 


ORIENTATION TOUR 
ESL classes & all other interested 
students trip to U Mass/Amherst, 
Thursday, May 4 


Bus leaves at 8 a.m. 


Purity Supreme will pay you $9.00/hr. to 
join our temporary warehouse crew at our 
Billerica distribution center. Work the second 
shift, 40 hours a week plus available 
overtime, and earn the best rates 

around. No experience is required—we 
will train. 

Positions available starting May 4. You must 
be available to work through the end of 
August. 

Apply now—call Tom Donaruma at (508) 
663-0750, ext. 2009 to set up an interview. 


“PURITY 
SP SEME 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Haverhill campus in front of the 
Student Center 
Returns 2:45 p.m. 


Contact: 
Sandra Fotinos at 975-1440 
for further information 
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Spring program a hit for students 


as wide ranging show winds down 


By JULIE HEYN 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Dance Club presented their 
annual spring performance during the past 
two weekends. 

Under the direction of Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, chairperson, creative arts department, 
the group presented their works of jazz and 
modern dance to an appreciative audience. 

Held in the Physical Education Build- 
ing, the performance consisted of several 
works celebrating environmental aware- 
ness issues. 

Included were Black on Black, a routine 
based on the different sides of the personal- 
ity and The City Never Sleeps, giving the 
view of the city portrayed in the T-S. Eliot 
work. 

The show began shortly after 8 p.m. 
with a routine called Christien’s Aviary, 
which dealt with how nature should be. It 
was evident there was a tinge of nervous- 
ness in the performance, yet the dancers 
moved well together and were all smiles. 

Another highlight of the show, a routine 
to Fire on Fire by David Bowie, was Choreo- 
graphed by Dance Club president, Jacqui 
Young. The modern dance steps, costumes 


of leopard-print spandex, and upbeat music 
held the audience’s attention. 

Perhaps the biggest highlight of the 
show cameat the finale. Choreographed by 
Dance Club members, segment from the 
Broadway musical, A Chorus Line, was 
dancing full of jazzand modernsteps, leaps, 
and bounds. 

Solos during Still Point XV were per- 
formed by Lisa Pilato, Jacqui Young, 
Danielle Killilea, and Elaine Mawhinney. 
The initiative and talent of the group was 
evident throughout the whole performance. 


R.E.M. pushes Green 
with new live concert 


Critic interviews lead singer Stipe, 
who's tired, drained, fulfilled from recent fame 


By MICHAEL MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

When one hears the name R.E.M., vi- 
sions ofa premier rock band enter the mind. 
Their recent tour to promote their new 
album, Green , was nothing short of electri- 
fying. Using a wide movie screen as a back 
drop and a movie projector to communi- 
cete to the crowd during encores, the band 
was able to bring inhumorand increase the 
er'tertainment. 

Lead singer, Michael Stipe appeared very 
David (Talking Heads) Byrnish, which is by 
no means a put-down. As a showman he 
appeared to be very close to the crowd, and 
would often jokingly say,”This one was 
written especially for you.” The remaining 
members , Mike Mills, Bill Berry, and Peter 
Buck were in rare form. 

Asa whole, the band was tight and well 
rehearsed as they flowed through most of 
their songs on Green anda few of their older 
ones. Songs such as Inside Out and Orange 
Crush were performed to perfection with 
Michael Stipe singing the chorus through a 
bull horn. 

Oldies like Welcome Back to Rockville and 
End of the World as We Know it were fantas- 
tic, though classics Driver 8, South Central 
Rain, and Radio Free Europe were absent in 
their set list. In addition to their songs, they 
covered tunes from Mission of Burma and 
the Athens, Ga. band, Television. 

R.E.M. is slated to return on the second 
leg of their tour this summer. 

QoO00 
I recently had an opportunity to inter- 
view Michael Stipe, the lead singer of 
Athens, Ga., band R.E.M. at the Four Sea- 
sons Hotel in Boston and took the opportu- 
nity to ask him about his band, life on the 
road, fans, and his work with Greenpeace. 

Q. Michael, how do you see the band 
and where it’s going? 


A. | see it going farther and farther away 
from the norm. 

Q. Meaning what? 

A. We're moving into new grounds sel- 
dom experienced by musicians, such as 
being humanitarians. 

Q. How do you feel about touring so 
much? 

A. Very tired and drained living on five 
hours a night. 

Q. On Greenpeace? 

A. A great organization that goes all out 
to be humane, something many of usaren'’t. 

Q. On fans, girls, groupies? 

A.] feel many fans, people etc... want to 
see and be near me because I’m a star. I’m 
ugly, craters in my face, just skin and bones. 
If I were not a star, things would be differ- 
ent. 

When asked about Inside Out, a movie 
made by R.E.M. on Athens, Ga. bands, he 
replied, “I didn’t know anyone who bought 
it, but I do like it very much. 

Stipe and the rest of R.E.M. seem very 
friendly and down to earth, a trait seldom 
found in mega rock stars. 
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dance form 


K. Alfeiri photos 
TOP, SCENE from Migration at last 
week's performance. Left, Melissa Perry 
performs in the show. Above, scene 
from Fire on Fire, choreographed by 
Jacqui Young to music by David Bowie. 


Bunny Wailer fills 
concert with reggae 


By DANIEL A. MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

The pulsating rhythms of Jamaican 
Reggae filled the Wang Center for the Per- 
forming Arts Wednesday night as Bunny 
Wailer chanted liberation for all. 

It was all in celebration of the 40th anni- 
versary of the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights. Boston was just one stop 
on Wailer’s 13 city Liberation Tour. 

Opening for Wailer were the Skatalites, 
a classic Jamaican band formed some 20 
years ago. They are one of the pioneers of 
early reggae known as ‘ska,’ a fusion of 
American Jazz and sharp African beats. 

The group opened with a countdown 
chant 10, 9, 8, and then went into a jazzy 
horn section, with drums and prominent 
bass. The Skatalites performed an all in- 
strumental set. Barton Daley’s trombone 
flared throughout the show especially on 
Man on the Street. Johnny Moore’s Peanut 
Vendor was next when the horns flowed 
easy with bursts of sharp tone. This song 
shows the Skatalites’ Latin American influ- 
ence with Latin sounding horns. 

The main attraction, Neville Livingston, 


otherwise known as Bunny Wailer, the last 
surviving member of the monumental trio 
Bob Marley and the Wailers, played a two 
hour set consisting of traditional reggae. 

Wailer emerged on stage dressed in a 
priest-like robe and told the audience, 
“Boston, it’s been a long time coming,” re- 
ferring to his New England debut. He later 
ditched the robe for jeans and sneakers. 

Wailer and his twenty-piece band 
opened with an instrumental with Wailer 
banging on his Rastafari colored bongo. 
The influences of reggae could be heard 
throughout the concert with that of Afri- 
can, Caribbean, American Jazz and Blues, 
and pop sounds. 


Many songs off his recent album, Libera- 
tion, were played such as Rise and Shine, 
Botha the Mosquito, and Want to Come Home, 
as well as older songs like Roots Radics 
Rockers, and Cease Fire. He closed the show 
with the popular reggae tune, Jah Gotta Keep 
on Movin, . 

It was definitely a creative combination 
of therocking reggae rootsman Wailer with — 
the jazzy sounds of the Skatalites. 
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By SABA FATIMAH "Endangered A-Z will provide nah Mh bt nt \: ca u AN NY 
Staff Reporter these students with a valuable Hi) ny My hi Ail My 
portfolio of their work to present to ny ye 
A special NECC program for perspective employers,” Jack 
displaced homemakers has Carelton, instructor, creative arts 
culminated in the production of a department and editor of the book, 
limited edition illustration book. says. 


The book, entitled Endangered A-Z, 
contains work by students in 
Illustration 1, one subject‘in the year- 
long program inthe Commercial 


Another edition of Endangered A-Z 
contains work by students in the 
regular undergraduate class. 


Art/ Desktop Publishing 
eee ata offered to displaced Copies of the newly completed 
neg 20 aaa project are available for sale for $6. 

The subject matter, endangered See Carleton for details. Illustrations 
species, was chosenas partofthe __— from both editions of Endangered A- 
environmental focus of this year's Z are also on display on the third Dy: 
creative arts projects. floor of C-Building. es 

projec & Linda Duggan Mary Schoonmaker 


There May Be Prizes 
In Your Textbooks... 


Bring your course books to the bookstore at the end of the term and sell them 
for cash. For each book you sell, you'll receive a sweepstakes game piece* 
You'll know immediately if you're a winner. See participating bookstore 

for details. “While supplies last. No purchase necessary to win. 
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By FRANK FULLER 
Staff Reporter 

Although this man works with 
Hollywood's biggest names everyday, he 
says, “I am neither rich nor famous; in fact 
I don’t even think of myself as being in the 
upper class. 

“I consider myself a part of the middle 
class; It’s where I feel most comfortable,” 
says none other than Robin Leach, host of 
the popular television program, Lifestyles of 
the Rich and Famous. 

Leach hasn’t always worked with the 
rich and famous. His career began attheage 
of fifteen as a reporter for his hometown 
newspaper,The Harrow Observerr, in Eng- 
land. It was at this point when he realized 
that he wanted to make a career of working 
with interesting and powerful people. 

“There has always been something 


P) if F rg ) im about the biggest, the wealthiest, the best 


known, the most prestigious, that has ap- 


pealed to me,” he says. “It seems to methat 
We a It h y waic h e r is what people want to know about.” 
From Harrow, England, Leach moved 
File photo 


ROBIN LEACH, reporter covering the rich of this country and the world, doesn't ‘© the prestigious Daily Mail and became 


consider himself rich, though he estimates his personal fortune at over ten million Dataly Sy. OUNBest Gy Enos Cnemeperen 
anata! After spending two years there, he left 


There’s a World of 
Opportunities at UPS 


e PART TIME 
e VARIOUS SHIFTS 


Opportunities to suit just about any interest: 


e Clerical e Loading 
e Accounting ¢ Sorting 
e Driving e Administration 


It takes all kinds of talent to run one of the na- 
tion’s most respected companies, and UPS’ 
growth has created a world of opportunity ina 
variety of areas. 


Even part-time, you count more at UPS. You 
will enjoy the highest pay matched by the best 


benefits: 
¢ Medical ¢ Paid Holidays 
¢ Dental e Vision 


¢ Paid Vacation ¢ Up to $6,000 per year 
tuition reimbursement 
(for selected shifts & jobs) 


For more information call 


1-800-562-3678 
= 


® 


United Parcel Service 


AHEAD OF THE REST IN SERVICE AND CAREERS 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


A ~ He's not rich, 
& but may be yet 


England.and moved to New York, and for 
fifteen years he worked for. various news- 
papers and magazines including The New 
York Daily News, Go, and The Star, before 
making it as a reporter in 1979 for Los 
Angeles’ KABC-TV and New York's 
WABC-TV. 

In 1980, he became a reporter for Cable 
News Network's People Tonight, and for 
two years he reported for the television 
program, Entertainment Tonight. 

It was at this point in his career that he 
started doing things on his own. In 1983, 
Leach and co-founder Al Masini developed 
and began Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous. 

“The idea for Lifestyles began to take 
shape in my mind as I became more and 
more frustrated with the type of celebrity 
interviews I was doing for television. We'd 
do these wonderful interviews in the 
people’s homes, but we’d never see how 
they lived. I wanted to see the person be- 
hind thecareer, see what makes them happy. 
We'd never even see the chairs they were 
sitting on! 

“The biggest misconception about 
people who are rich and famous is that they 
are happy. The truth is is that they are not 
always happy. Being rich can bring you a 
lot of comfort. You can afford the big house, 
nice cars, have a yacht, etc...” 

Asked what are the biggest misconcep- 
tions about the rich and famous, Leach 
replied, “It’s better to be rich and later on 
become famous because you can control 
the fame, meaning you can afford to buy 
privacy. There are so many people whose 
lives have been ruined because they be- 
came famous. Becoming famous and not 
having any real substantial amount of 
money can be a real nuisance. 

“Then there’s the people out there who 
live life like it’s a game of monopoly. They 
risk everything and they win their games 
by having the most zeros, people like Donald 
Trump, and they spend, spend, and spend. 

But I always say, A thousand smiles is 
worth more than a thousand dollars.” 

When asked what is considered rich in 
Hollywood, Leach said, “Well first of all, I 
am not rich. I make $2500 per episode and 
believe methat’s peanuts compared to some 
of the other people in Hollywood, like 
Dallas’ Larry Hagman who makes $150,000 
a show. 

“In Hollywood, to be considered rich 
you have to have at least $11 million, and to 
beconsidered set for lifethen you'd need at 
least $40-50 million. I myself am just reach- 
ing the first plateau, and $40 or $50 million 
is something Ill never see.” 

Asked if that wasahintthathe’llsoonbe . 
retiring he said, “Yes, I can’t deny the pos- 
sibility. I’m 47 years old and I'd liketo retire 
ina few years. It’s not that I don’t enjoy the 
show because I do, but it’s starting to tire 
me out. 

“We shoot the show in 45-day swings 
and I put in 16 hour days. One day I’m in 
Bangkok the next day I’m in Thailand. All 
the traveling I do is the hardest part. I have 
almost 250,000 air miles a year and I really 
believe that I’ll be settling down soon.” 

He went on to speak about the people he 
met throughout his career and homes he 
has visited and people who mean a lot to 
him including, Robert Wagner, Cher, who 
he called “Hollywood's glamour girl,” John 
Forsythe, and, surprisingly, Joan Collins. 

“She is one of the nicest people out in 
Hollywood, before she started Dynasty she 
didn’t have a dime,” Leach said. 

Asked if he had a favorite home to visit, 
he talked about a sixteenth century style 
homein Positano, Italy which has54 rooms. 

“The house is just extraordinary!” he 
said. Another home in Australiais also high 
on his list. Everything including the furni- 
ture is made of gold. 

The home that means the most to him is 
his own in Connecticut. “It’s not as big as 
some of the stars that I’ve interviewed, but 
it’s got everything that I’ll ever want or 
need.” 
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Piano virtuoso 


NECC’'S OWN Michael Kramer will perform a variety of music in a 


concert May 5 at 8 p.m. 


Depeche Mode releases — 


Classical music concert 


S. Proposki photo 
Bentley Library- 


album to revive image 


By CHUCK TROMBLY 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 

A double live album and video has just 
been released by the synthesized quartet, 
Depeche Mode, documenting the band on 
their most recent, and most successful tour 
of the United States. 

Depeche Mode 101, recorded last summer 
at the Pasadena Rose Bowl in front of more 
than 70,000 people, is a perfect mix of oldies 
as well as most of their last studio album, 
Music for the Masses. 

Classic cuts such as People are People, 
Blasphemous Rumours and Just Can't Get 
Enough make this collection worthwhile for 
the new Depeche Mode fan as well as the 
longtime follower of the band. 

Formed in 1980 in Basilden, Essex by 
Andy Fletcher, Martin Gore, and Vince 
Clarke, they acquired the Depeche Mode 
tag froma French fashion magazine. Vocal- 


Students - Faculty 
Too busy to do papers? 


Why not let 


WORD PRO 
handle it? 


*Thesis 

*Term papers 
*Correspondence 
*General secretarial sup- 
port services 


Pick up & Delivery 
No job too large or too small 


Maureen A. Donovan 
(603) 382-8502 
Newton, NH 


ist Dave Gahan soon joined on, making the 
foursomé complete. 

The departure of leader and main song- 
writer Clarke (who went on to enjoy suc- 
cess with Yazoo, and more recently with 
Erasure) in early 1982 led many to think 
that Depeche Mode was done. This is not 
the case, however. Touring member Alan 
Wilder was recruited for full time duties, 
and the Mode was finally set. 

In 1984, the band released Some Great 
Reward, which yielded the semi-hit, People 
Are People. It became the band’s American 
breakthrough. Since then they have been 
received well everywhere, straight up until 
last year’s smash, Music For The Masses, 
which became Depeche Mode’s biggest 
selling record. 

With 10 years of music behind them, 
Depeche Mode is finally voyaging past 
college radio status. And with the release of 
the movie and soundtrack, Depeche Mode 
101, major success is sure to be in the cards. 
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Beethoven, Albeniz, Mussorgsky 
to be played in year end concert 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Staff Reporter 

NECC faculty member Michael Kramer 
will perform a solo piano recitalon May 5at 
8 p.m. in the Bentley Library. 

Works by Albeniz, Chopin, Beethoven 
and Mussorgsky will be presented. 

“| like to begin a program differently 
from my colleagues,” Kramer said. “Usu- 
ally the opening piece will be from the 
Baroque or Classical period, something 
from way back there. I like to open with a 
piece that is an audience grabber. This way 
the recital starts with a bang; it’s so much 
more colorful.” 

The first piece to be performed will be 
El Puerto from acollection of 12 piano pieces 
entitled Iberia, composed by Isaac Albeniz. 

Albeniz is “the conscience of Spanish 
music,” said Kramer. “He has written the 
most characteristic Spanish music. What 
better way to start a program than with a 
piece of Spanish music with its exciting 
rhythms. What more color could one want 
than Spanish music?” 

Next, four preludes from Opus 28 by 
Frederic Chopin will be performed. These 
four were chosen from 24 preludes com- 
posed by Chopin. 

“It's almost an unwritten rule that when 
you play a piano program you include 
Chopin,” Kramer said. “He is generally 
considered the most knowledgeable and 
skilled composer for the piano.” 

The Appassionata sonata in F minor by 
Beethoven follows. 

“Beethoven is a composer who is 
extremely difficult to play physically, 
musically, emotionally and mentally. This 
sonata, second only to his Moonlight sonata, 
is perhaps the most talked about of his 
sonatas, and it runs the gambit from whis- 


sioned,” Kramer said. 

“Beethoven wrote 32 piano sonatas, 
commonly referred to as the new testament 
of music,” Kramer said. 

The final portion of the program is de- 


Theatre group 
to perform soon 


Menagerie Theatre will present Chris- 
topher Durang’s The Marriage of Bette and 
Boo in the Topnotch Theatre at NECC on 
Friday and Saturday evenings, June 3-17 
at 8 p.m. 

Durang’s play, an absurdist comedy, 
explores the sad and funny history of a 
Catholic alcoholic family. The playwright 
has said Bette and Boo are based on his 
own parents. 

Menagerie Theatre grew out of 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE) 
acting classes at Northern Essex, and the 
cast for the present production reflects 
past day and evening acting students 
from the college. Bette is played by Elaine 
Appleton and Boo is played by Scott 
Sidel, both of whom have taken several 
classes with Robert Heinlein in DCE. 

Their son, Matt, will be played by 
Lou Farrell, who graduated last year from 
NECC’s day acting program and worked 
with Susan Sanders, drama club adviser. 

Soot, the mother of the groom, will be 
played by DCE staff associate, Mary Jane 
Gillespie, who hopes to use the mother of 
the groom outfit her own mother wore at 
her brother’s wedding in 1962. 

“The wedding took place in 1949 or 
thereabouts, but I think the 1962 outfit is 
classic so most folks won’t know it’s from 
a slightly later era,” says Gillespie, 
realizing at the same time she’s now 
letting everyone know. 

Other cast members include Menag- 
erie regulars Paul DeMilla, Sharon Iodice, 
Susan Lochirco, and Kevin Michael 
Smith. New actors with Menagerie 
include Jean Anderson from Methuen 
and Frank Knowles from Plaistow, N.H. 

Bruce Anderson, who hasacted in many 


per soft introspective, to violently impas-- 


voted to Modeste Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition. Containing 15 pieces, the 
work is Mussorgsky’s tribute to his dead 
friend, Victor Hartmann. 

The work represents Mussorgsky’s 
strolling through theart gallery, represented 
by the Promenades. As he sees one of his 
departed friends paintings, the music rep- 
resents his feelings about the work; the 
titles of theindividual pieces aretaken from 
the titles of the paintings. 

“The version of this piece I am playing, 
is Vladimir Horowitz’ version,” Kramer 
said. Mussorgsky did not havea great abil- 
ity to write for the piano. Horowitz is per- 
haps the greatest pianist alive, and his ver- 
sion is a splendid arrangement of the origi- 
nal version.” 

Horowitz did not write down his ver- 
sion and “I’ve had to transcribe the notes 
using special tape recorders which slow the 
music down,” Kramer said. 

Kramer started playing piano at age 8, 
studying privately until enrolling at Boston 
University in 1978 for a master’s degree in 
piano performance. He is still there com- 
pleting his doctorate. His constant teacher 
through this period has been Anthony di 
Bonaventura. 

Kramer also received a bachelor’s de- 
gree in math from Northeastern Univer- 
sity. He teaches an L.A. Math class in addi- 
tion to day and evening piano instruction at 
NECC. 

“1 enjoy both performing and teaching 
enormously. There isn’t a moment I don’t 
like,” he said. 

Kramer has performed at NECC before, 
both soloand in duets with Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, chairperson, creative arts department. 
This concert has been postponed twice dus 
to a back injury sustained by Kramer. 


“It’s been well over a year since I’ve 
given a performance,” he said. “It’s the 
longest I’ve gone without performing . . . 
but hopefully my back will hold out and 
this will go ahead on schedule.” 


Menagerie productions, will direct this play. 
An original company member from the 
DCE acting classes, Anderson is a Haver- 
hill native who now lives in Kingston, N.H. 

“T love directing this play,” says Ander- 


- son, who was also delighted with the high 


turn-out at the auditions and the fine qual- 
ity of actors from NECC and the surround- 
ing community, who are interested in par- 
ticipating in local theatre. 

Tickets are $6 ($4 for senior citizens). For 
reservations, call (508) 686-3224 or call 
Gillespie at ext. 3805. 


Archie exhibit starts 
at gallery this month 


A collection of the original Archie 
comic strip artwork, created by former 
Haverhill resident.Bob Montana, will be 
featured at the NECC Bentley Library 
Gallery through June 15 as part of an 
exhibit entitled, Archie: The Haverhill 
Connection. 

An opening reception for the exhibit 
on Sunday, May 7 will be highlighted by 
a1 p.m. gallery talk by Gerald Peary, 
author of the April 19,1988 Boston Globe 
Magazine article, The Search for Archie. In 
his talk, Peary will discuss his research 
into the widely believed theory that many 
Archie characters are modeled after real- 
life Haverhill people. 

In addition to the comics, the exhibit 
will include personal mementos, such as 
photos, and excerpts from Montana’s 
diary written while he was a student at 
Haverhill High School. 

Music mentioned in the diaries will 
be performed at the reception by 
Portsmouth, NH., pianist Matt Jenson 
and Archie, Jughead and Reggie will be on 
hand to greet guests. 

Artwork for the exhibit was loaned by 
Montana’s widow, Mrs. Richard Bertholet, 
who lives in Meredith, N.H. Bradford resi- 
dent Charles Hayden has lent a panel from 
a mural painted by Montana while he was 
a student a Haverhill High School. 
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Student 


At WBZ-TV 


By SCOTT PROPOSKI 
and KIM CAMERON 
Staff Reporters 

Each semester the television club takesa 
trip into Boston to see the talk show, People 
are Talking. This time the club went in style. 
Eight students and their adviser, Jim 
Hellesen, were picked up in the front of 
NECC by two stretch limousines. 

“Tt was a terrific time,” said Hellesen. 

Mike Schena, club president, put to- 
gether the trip to WBZ. When problems 
arose with transportation, WBZ sent up the 
complimentary limousines. 

Upon arrival at WBZ studios, the club 
was escorted to a waiting room where they 
signed release forms. 

Called The Love Doctor, the show con- 
sisted of explicit stories from three women 
who were mistreated by their doctors both 
physically and emotionally. 

“It was a hard topic,” said Hellesen. 
“Something a little lighter would have been 
better.” 

Tom Bergeron, the regular host of People 
are Talking, and a former student of NECC, 
could not host the show due to illness. 
Tanya Hart, the voice of Live on Four, filled 
in for Bergeron. 

After the show, Hellesen presented a 
video to Channel 4 to give Bergeron. The 
film dealt with the former student's days in 
front of a camera at NECC. 

Schena hopes next semester to have 
bigger and better events planned. If inter- 
ested in becoming a member of the TV Club 
next semester, come to the TV Production 
studio, located in the basement of the li- 


brary. 


s go 'Live on Four' 


TV club takes 
field trip 


Scott Proposki photos 


NECC TV club members witness the 
production ofalive television show. The 
show was hosted by Tanya Hart, a last 
minute replacement for NECC alumnus 
Tom Bergeron. In a nice gesture, WBZ 
provided limousine service to and from 
their studio in Boston. Top photo: Re- 
becca Hach, Kim Tessier, Travis Githel, 
Mike Schena and Mark Lavertue in the 
studio. 


FINAL EXAMINATION & FINAL CLASS MEETING SCHEDULE 
DAY COURSES - SPRING 1989 
Monday, MAY 15 through Friday, MAY 19 


Paralegal Club offers — 
chance to explore law 


The date and time of your final examination or final class meeting can be determined 
by referring to the chart below. Assignments are based on the first hour and first day 
the course regularly meets. Your final exam/meeting will be held in the room assigned. 


The Registrar will contact faculty if a time or a room change is necessary. 
Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


First hour of your 
class meets on: 
Monday at 8:00 or 8:30 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 


Thursday, May 18 
Tuesday, May 16 
Monday, May 15 


8:00-10:30 
8:00-10:30 
8:00-10:30 


By SUE REIDY 
Staff Reporter 
_ Although most of the members of the 
Paralegal Club are students in the parale- 
gal program, the club is open to anyone on 
campus. 
“Students who are club members havea 


they’re headed in the right direction in the 
paralegal field. 

“Some students graduate from college, 
and when they start working, they realize 
they do not like their job,” says Virginia 
Noonan, co-adviser. “Our students have 
the chance to explore the field through our 


Monday at 1:00 Tuesday, May 16 2:00-4:30 good opportunity to find out whatthejobis co-op program.” 
Monday at 2:00 Monday, May 15 2:00-4:30 really like and what jobs are available,” Noonan and Orlando are currently 
Monday at 3:00 Thursday, May 18 2:00-4:30 says Leslie Orlando, co-adviser. working together on this year’s graduation 
The club has meetings frequently, with ceremony, to be held on Thursday, May 4, 
Tuesday at 8:00, 8:30 or 9:00 Wednesday, May 17 8:00-10:30 guest speakers who talk about their profes- _ at 7:00 p.m. , 
Tuesday at 10:00 Thursday, May 18 11:00-1:30 sion and what to expect when students Paralegal students will be given a pin at 
Tuesday at 11:00 Tuesday, May 16 11:00-1:30 attempt to work in the field. They also the ceremony and NECC President John 
Tuesday at 12:00 Wednesday, May 17 2:00-4:30 discuss ideas for fieldtrips related to club Dimitry, along with Herb Phillips, chair- 
Tuesday at 1:00 Wednesday, May 17 11:00-1:30 interests. _ man of the paralegal advisory committee, 
Tuesday at 2:00 or 3:00 Friday: May19 11:00-1:30 The Paralegal Club has its own presi- _ will welcome everyone. 
edges! sjiesay dent, treasurerand secretary whoare elected 

by the club. The club aims to answer stu- All graduates and students from the 
shoals Rael Thuasday, Nay re ph pines i i heth t rtificate program will attend. 
Wednesday at 9:00 Tuesday, May 16 8:00-10:30 ences epent had SA one ie Lspiaca 
Wednesday at 10:00 Monday, May 15 11:00-1:30 
Wednesday at 11:00 Friday, May 19 8:00-10:30 NE CC d h l 
Wednesday at 12:00 Tuesday, May 16 2:00-4:30 Ta e S man 
Wednesday at 1:00 Friday, May 19 2:00-4:30 6 e 
Wednesday at 2:00 Friday, May 19 2:00-4:30 W th h l l 
Wednesday at 3:30 Monday, May 15 11:00-1:30 1 er e a ex er1ence 
Thursday at 8:00 or 8:30 Wednesday, May 17 8:00-10:30 By SUE REIDY activities. 
Thursday at 9:00 Tuesday, May 16 11:00-1:30 Staff Reporter Orlando says she helps students who 


Thursday at 11:00 
Thursday at 12:00 
Thursday at 1:00 


Friday at 8:30 or 9:00 
Friday at 10:00 
Friday at 11:00 
Friday at 12:00 


Final exams for Central Catholic High School and Grace Church will occur on the last 
day of scheduled classes. Students who have conflicts must resolve them with their 
instructor. 


Contact the Registrar's Office if you have any questions about this schedule. 


Wednesday, May 17 
Thursday, May 18 
Wednesday, May 17 


Monday, May 15 
Monday, May 15 
Friday, May 19 

Monday, May 15 


2:00-4:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
2:00-4:30 
8:00-10:30 
2:00-4:30 


Leslie Orlando, a 1985 NECC graduate, 
received her associate’s degree in Paralegal 
Studies. She then continued her education 
at Suffolk University, where she received 
her bachelor’s degree in government and 
philosophy in 1987. 

Orlando currently attends Suffolk Law 
School four nights a week. At the same 
time, she works 30 hours a week as a para- 
legal at a law practice in Andover. 

Orlando, who also serves as co-adviser 
of the Paralegal Club along with Virginia 
Noonan, is in charge of “keeping the club 
going.” She schedules theclub’s activities— 
like a trip to see a trial at the Lawrence 
District Court, social meetings, and other 


need or want a job in the field, and she 
keeps an updated listing of all thejobs, both 
full and part-time, for students. She also 
helps them with their resumes and sets up 
appointments with employers for inter- 
views. 

The law school student interviews stu- 
dents to make sure they are qualified, then 
helps them adjust to a co-op job. Students 
are required to work eight to 10 hours a 
week, and Orlando keeps a record of each 
student for attendance and performance. 


At the end of the semester Orlando 
checks the progress of each student and 
then assigns a grade. 
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Transfer 
help 


K. Alfeiri photo 
TOP, BETH RUTH, New Hampshire Col- 
lege representative, talks to Lisa Mod- 
ino, business management major, at 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE) 
Transfer Night. Right, DCE students get 
college advice. 


Evening 
students 
get advice 


By JACQUI YOUNG 
Staff Reporter 

Last Thursday NECC's Transfer Eve- 
ning at the college provided many students 
with valuable career advice.. 

Division of Continuing Education (DCE) 
students learned about transfer credit, 
course requirements, selection of electives 
and degree programs from college repre- 
sentatives from throughout the region. 

The transfer program is offered twice a 
year at NECC, in November in April. 

“New Hampshire College has been here 
many times. Fifty percent of our students 
transfer from NECC. Weare mainly a busi- 
ness school,” says Joe Korowski, college 
adviser for the Salem, N.H. school. “Also 
we are a private school with a great deal to 
offer new students. I feel our program is 
one of the best in the area.” 

Many of the colleges who attend Trans- 
fer Evening are colleges who have evening 
programs themselves. One such place is 
Northeastern. 

“We have a very strong program at 
Northeastern for the night student. They 
can complete their four year degreeat night 


just as well as during the day,” says Lana 
Melnick, a graduate of Northeasterns Media 
Management Program. “Our school offers 
‘alittle of everything. We haveinthis area 13 
campus sites which offer degree programs.” 
There are state funded schools also 
available, such as University of Lowell and 
U Mass, Boston. 

Transfer Evening invites many local 
schools to participate in this program be- 
cause most NECC students don’t won't to 
transfer to a school far away. Having jobs 
and families has a lot to do with it. 

“| feel transfer evening is a great oppor- 
tunity for students to talk one on one with 

‘counselers from othercolleges without hav- 
ing to go directly to the college,” says Janet 
O'Keeffe, DCE counselor. 

Another Transfer Evening will be sched- 

uled in the fall. Contact O'Keefe for details. 


Answers to International Quotient 
Test: 1-(d), 2-(c), 
3- (a) (b) (c) d) (e) (f), 4-(b) 


DIAMONDS 


TOP QUALITY, LOW PRICES, LOOSE OR SET, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS, and STONE REPLACEMEMT 


"We won't just sell you a diamond, we'll give you an education." 


DYNASTY GOLD 


AND FINE JEWELRY 


COMPLETE SELECTION OF 14K GOLD FASHION JEWELRY 
RING CLEANING and PRONG INSPECTION 
PROFESSIONAL APPRAISALS DONE ON PREMISES 
MOST DESIGNING & REPAIRS DONE ON PREMISES 
WE ACCEPT MOST MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 


1875 MAIN ST. 


(opposite airport) TEWKSBURY, MASS 


851-6970 


New program 
proves popular 


By KEN DeBENEDICTIS 
Staff Reporter 

As an addition to the many programs 
offered in the business department at NECC, 
the Hotel/Restaurant Management Pro- 
gram hopes to attract many students. 

New this spring, the program offers 
classes to help students hoping to enter the 
field. 

Instructor Kevin J. Fitzgibbon teaches 
classes in Introduction to Hospitality Man- 
agement and Hotel and Motel Operations 
Management. “These two courses will 
hopefully allow recent graduates to secure 
anentry level position in this field,” he says. 

According to Fitzgibbon, the time is 
perfect to start this program because of the 
increasing opportunities in this field in the 
Merrimack Valley and Boston areas. De- 
mand for students with the right qualifica- 
tions are booming. 

Fitzgibbon, who has also spear-headed 
a recruitment program designed to attract 
local high school students, seems very op- 
timistic. 

Since the freeze on full-time teachers, he 
only has two times available for his two 
classes, 8 and 9 a.m., but with 20-25 fresh- 
men already enrolled in the program, he 
anticipates success. 

Many students already attending NECC 


_ Instructor previews hotel program 


S. Brown photo 
HOTEL/RESTAURANT management 
program instructor Kevin Fitzgibbon. 


haveexpressed interest in theclasses. NECC 
student Peter Faulring is one of them. 

“I wanted to run my own nightclub or 
maybe a restaurant/lounge when I get 
older, but they (NECC) never had any 
courses like that available. I think this new 
program is what I’ve been looking for to get 
me started,” he said. 

For Faulring and many other students 
with the same dreams and ambitions, this 
program might be the stepping stone they 
have been waiting for. 


Rincon hispano 


Tres creditos close de Espanol 


By PROFESSOR DONALD CONWAY 
Guest Contributor 

!Ojo! Como Conseguir credito en es- 
panol solo por examen 

1. Matricular en el seguendo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
11, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al final 
del semestre. La nota que usted gana en el 
examen sera su nota para el curso. Asi 
pueden ganar tres creditos sin ninguna 
molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es por 
examenen Life Experience (CLEP). Siusted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 
permiso y pagar para tomar este examen 
que en mi opinion es mas dificil que el mio. 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departamento de lenguas ex- 
tranjeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es lo que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero perdimos el cuarto se- 
mestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 


semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues perdimos el primer semestre tam- 
bien, y ahora no hay espanol en el tercer 0 
cuatro nivel en esta universidad. Ahora 
esta pasando lo mismo en el segundo se- 
mestre del primer ano. Esto es una ver- 
dadera verguenza considerando laimpor- 
tancia de nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrum- 
bamiento completo del estudio deespanol 
en NECC. Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe y 
al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener el 
estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
cientes estudientes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

?Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince. Espero que diez regresen del 
grupo que tengo ahora, y necesito alistar a 
cinco estudiantes mas. ?Por que no viene 
a discutir esta oportunidad conmigo? Al 
mismo tiempo puede ver el examen tam- 
bien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio C- 
228 todos los dias a las once. Venga, por 
favor, para nuestra mutua ventaja. 


TEST YOUR LQ. (International Quotient) 


1. Which of these countries does not rank among 


the top four in terms of population size? 


(a) India (b) PRC (c) US (d) Brazil (e) USSR 


2. Name the Japanese prime minister involved in a 
"kick-back" scandal who may be forced to resign. 
(a) Y. Nakasone (b) H. Shinto (c) N. Takeshita 


3. Of the following countries which ones are 
kingdoms? 


(a) Saudi Arabia (b) Thailand (c) Netherlands 


(d) Egypt (e) Jordan (f) Spain 


4. The island of Bali is a part of which country? 


(a) Philippines (b) Indonesia (c) Chile 


The International Quotient Test courtesy of: 


Robert Schuiteman for the International 
Studies Commitee 
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Unique museum opens 


By JOHN FISH 
Staff Reporter 

On April 22, The American Hand Fire 
Engine Society held an open house which 
attracted some 200 people. The museum, 
organized by Olde Newbury Associates, is 
dedicated to hand fire engines and the his- 
tory of the fireman’s muster. 

The 600 square foot structure, located 
on Morgan Ave. in Newbury, Mass., is 
filled with memorabelia starting from the 
early 1800s right up to today. Some of the 
collectables were purchased by the organi- 
zation; others were donated by members or 
other people involved in hand engine his- 
tory and a few other exhibits are on loan. 

Some of the notable pieces on exhibit 
include, a quarter size , working, model of 
the Protection No. 1 hand engine, built by 
Richard Knight of Newbury, Mass.,a one of 
its kind silver torch given out in the 1908 
Lowell muster; and many old pictures and 


artifacts relating to hand fire engines. 

It took several years of planning to put 
this whole idea together. Many hard hours 
were put in by dedicated members and 
friends of Olde Newbury Associates. 

This new museum claims to be the 
only one of its kind in the country. Other 
museums display pieces of hand fire en- 
gine history, including the H.V. Smith 
Museum in New York City and the Hudson 
Valley Fireman’s Museum in Hudson N.Y. 

None appear to be.dedicated to strictly 
hand fire engines like The American Hand 
Fire Engine Society. 

In the future they hope to get all the 
records of every firemes muster ever held. 
Currently, the museum is open by appoint- 
ment only, but plans are being made to be 
open on a regular basis. This museum is a 
great place to visit, especially for a person 
interested in learning a little bit about fire 
fighting’s history. 


Heres your ticket 
toasmooth transter 


Fe taal 


address 
city/town ___ 


Phone 


G Suffolk University! 


On Beacon Hill 


NEC 4/1/89 


— ee oe ee oe secur 


Anda better future. 


Suffolk University gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on 
Beacon Hill, just a few steps from Government 
Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 
during the transfer process. There are more than 
800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimulate 
your interests and develop your talents. You can 
study computer science, biology, history, chemistry, 
English, aviation systems, accounting, journalism, 
management or political science for example. 
Financial aid is available, too. For more informa- 
tion about continuing your education, send 
us the coupon. Or call Suffolk University 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 
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Superiority 
_ NBC special examines the 
dominance of black athletes 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 

Sports Editor 
Late last month NBC News AnchorTom 
Brokaw hosted a one hour special on the 

superiority of black athletes. 
Brokaw openly stated he wants to set the 
record straight on this heated issue because 
it has grown to become sucha wide-spread 


problem. 


Since ousted Los Angeles Dodgers’ Vice- 
President Al Campanis was fired because 
of his unsuccessful attempt at explaining 
that blacks “lack the necessities” to hold 
high ranking positions in sports, the issue 
has found its way into the limelight of 
professional sports and Brokaw hopes to 
clear the air. 

“I hope what it will do is generate de- 
bate, but at a responsible level,” Brokaw 
said. 

Several related incidents have occurred 
since the Campanis ordeal. 

Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder voiced his 
opinionina New York City restaurant when 
he said, “blacks are bred to be better ath- 
letes,” and most recently Olympic Gold 
Medalist Carl Lewis wasted no time in 
saying blacks are physically “made better.” 

There are also those who simply do not 
believe blacks are a more physically ad- 
vanced race. 

“There are no differences,” says Dr. 
Henry Edwards, California-Berkley soci- 
ologist. “Blacks are better in sports because 
they lack similar opportunities elsewhere,” 
he says. 

Anthropologist Robert Malina has most 
clearly defined the situation. 

“There are differences. Blacks typically 
have a more dense skeleton, longer arms, 
and relatively longer legs. Blacks tend to 


have slender hips and proportionately less 
fat on their extremities,” he says. 

The NBC special itself, Black Athletes, 
Fact and Fiction, concentrates on the overall 
dominance of blacks in sports, not only at 
the professional level. Brokaw reveals fac- 
tual statistics to prove blacks are indeed a 
physically dominant race. 

An experiment called the Denver Devel- 
opment Screening Test, (DDST) which meas- 
ures motor skills and is used in 35 different 
countries around the world, wasconducted 
on 1200 American children up to the age of 
six. It shows blacks acquired skills earlier 
than whites in 15 of 30 tests, some results 
were even, while whites led in only three of 
the tests. 

Administrators of the test were startled 
by the results because they were not expect- 
ing any differences at all. 

“It made me wonder that maybe there is 
a significant difference between blacks and 
whites,” said Joseph Dodds, DDST admini- 
ster. 

Brokaw’s analysis of theentire issue was 
done at an in-depth professional level. He 
discussed every aspect of the possibility 
that blacks are a more physically advanced 
race. By doing this he voluntarily brought 
the issue into the media forefront without 
ruffling any feathers of the public. The NBC 
newsman deserves a vast amount of credit 
for doing so. 


1/2 PRICE ME! 


THE 
PERFECT 


ABERSHIP 


TAN 


WITH THE ONLY 


JETSUN SYSTEM 


IN THE AREA 
TANS TWICE AS FAST 
WITH NO BURNING RAYS 
RT. 125, PLAISTOW "Across from Yankee Bargain" 


- OPEN 7 DAYS - 


382-9594 


CALL FOR DETAILS 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR Jack Hess takes a rip at a pitch during the NECC co-ed 


softball game held last week. 
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Hockey Talk 


Bruins ousted 


Lambert picks Calgary's Flames to win it all 
in a tough, hard fought seven game series 


By JACQUES LAMBERT 
Staff Reporter 

Although the Bruins were ousted in the 
second round of this year’s playoffs by the 
Canadians, they still have a lot to be happy 
about. 

The B’s managed to finish in second 
place of the Adams Division after a mid- 
season 30 game slide and then turned 
around and beat Buffalo inround one when 
a lot of people counted them out. 

If the B’s can stay healthy next season, it 
could bea banner year for the Bruins. With 
injuries all season long the Bruins never 
were at 100%, which put them at a disad- 
vantage. 

Hockey analyst Ross Salawitch says, 
“If the Bruins defense, namely Ray Bour- 


que and Mike Telvin, can stay healthy, the. 


B’s will have the strongest blue liner’s core 
in the league. 

With key injuries to their defense the 
Bruins were forced to use a number of 
rookies which gave the younger players a 
lot of experience. Come September that 
experience plus the expertise of the veter- 
ans should give Bruin fans and goaltenders 
something to smile about. 

Injuries to the forwards such as Ken 
Linsmen and Bob Carpenter often slowed 
the B’s cup drive. Only one Bruin, Randy 
Burrige, played all 80 games, which is an 
indicator to how often lines had to be 
changed around. Bruin fan Matt Calan- 
drello says,"Lines need time to work to- 
gether before they click. The trouble with 
injuries is lines don’t stay together long 
enough to work." 

Man forman, the Bruins might be one of 
the best teams in hockey, if they’re healthy. 

In second round action the Calgary 
Flames swept the L.A. Kings in four straight. 
The Kings staged an incredible come back 
in round one, beating Edmonton in seven 
games after being down 3 to 1. 

Even in defeat Kings fans look to the 
positive side. L.A. native and Kings/ 
Gretzky fan Ron Antration says, “Hey, the 
Kings did a lot this year. They moved up 
two places in the standings and beat Ed- 
monton for the second time in seven play- 
off tries. With the Great One at the helm the 
Kings finally have a future to look forward 
to.” 

Over in the Norris Division, Chicago 
pulled off their second upset beating St. 
Louis in six games. In round one the Black 
Hawks surprised the league by beating the 
Red Wings. Finishing fourth in their divi- 
sion in the regular season, the Hawks now 


find themselves in the conference finals for 
the second time in eight years. 

The other division final saw the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins beat the Flyers in a close 
seven game series, making it the Penguins’ 
first trip to the conference finals. 

mi) a) im) 

Round three of the playoffs is the confer- 
ence final round. The winners here move to 
the cup finals. The Observer's picks follow: 

Montreal vs. Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. 
The Canadiens don’t havea weak link. The 
Habs only lost one playoff game this year 
and have only allowed more than three 
goals to be scored against them twice. Both 
games they won; however, Montreal rolls. 
Habs in five. 

Calgary vs. Chicago. After being pushed 
to the brink by Vancouver in the first round 
the Flames have come to life. Sweeping 
L.A. In round two, the Flames are hot and 
playing like they can. Flames burn Black- 
hawks in five. 

Stanley Cup prediction. A rematch of 
the 1986 cup final. Canadiens vs. Flames. A 
tough seven game series clash between the 
teams with the two best records. Calgary 
comes through. Flames in seven. 
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Baseball team 
turns it around 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

Though the weather hasn’t warmed up 
yet, it certainly has brightened up for the 
NECC baseball team. 

Due to early season cancellations the 
Knights were forced to play seven games in 
five days, six of which were on the road. 

“A very good trip for us,” said John Cail, 
Knights captain. “This puts us at 14-3 in the 
region, which is much better than we were 
last year.” 

On the team’s last major road trip of the 
season they finished 5-1. 

“We should have gone 6-0. The mental 
errors we created (in the final road game) 
cost us this one,” said Mike Rowinski, 
Knights coach. 

Concerning the coach’s upcoming re- 
tirement, he said, “there is nothing etched 
in stone, but this should be my last season.” 

The team is now 15-7 in the district, a 
record good enough to put them in conten- 
tion for a tournament bid. 

“Last year we were just hoping to make 
the tournament, but this year we want to 
know where we are going to be seeded,” 
said Cail, who is hoping to be drafted in the 
upcoming major league baseball draft. 

“Tf I’m drafted, I’m there,” he said. 

If Cail isn’t drafted, he plans to gradu- 
ate from NECC inJuneand attend Fairleigh 
Dickerson University, a division three 
school in New Jersey next fall. 

“I would like to play division one.... I 
would really like to go to the University of 
Southern Maine or the University of Maine, 
but we'll see what happens,” Cail said. 

Another Knights’ asset is Jeff Niejadlih, 
a 22 year-old freshman who is fresh out of 
the Marine Corp. He is the starting catcher 
and a big part of the line-up. 

“Cail and Niejadlih are probably the 
best one two punch in the region,” said 
Rowinski. 

Another valuable Knight is Mike Lane, a 
transfer student from Florida Southern, the 
team’s number one starting pitcher. 

“I plan on returning (to NECC) in the 
fall, but I would liketo transfer to UMass or 
the University of Southern Maine,” Lane 
said. 

The Knights’ pitching staff has looked 
good, said Rowinski. 

“Rich Cunningham is 4-2. Leo Reed, 
Lane, Niedjadlih, and Brian Dunkley have 
all been pitching well for us,” Rowinski 
said. “We have been getting an average of 
nine runs a game and you usually tend to 
have a good pitching when this happens.” 

NECC recently won a game against 
nationally ranked Housatonic Community 
College. Mike Lane was the winning pitcher 
in the 10-6 game. 

“We played up to their level and won 
with a lot of intensity,” said Cail. 
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WITH SPRING in full bloom softball be- 
comes a favorite pastime for everyone. 


NECC also beat Greenfield on the road, 
as Leo Reed got the win along with plenty 
of help from the offense. 

Luke Fitzgerald and Cail each had three 
hit games, while Dan Rennie and Bill Bon- 
nell each had two, leading the Knights toan 
11-8 victory. 

“We pretty much did what we wanted 
from the start,” said Rowinski. 

In a recent doubleheader at Tunnis 
Community College in Farmington, Con- 
necticut, the Knights picked up two wins. 

In game one Cunningham got the win, 
9-7, while Rennie led the offense going 3-4, 
with a single, double, and a triple. Cail, 
Niedjadlih and Lane each had two hits, and 
Cail hit two home runs. 

In game two, Cail was the winning 
pitcher, 9-4. Fitzgerald (2 hits) and Niejad- 
lih (3 hits) led the offense. 

“They made some costly errors and we 
took advantage of them,” said Rowinski. 

In an exciting game against Becker Jun- 
ior College, the Knights came up short by a 
score of 7-6. 

“We were due for a let down. Lack of 
intensity and mistakes on the bases hurt 
us,” said Rowinski. 

NECC struck first, leading 3-0, after an 
inning and a half. In the bottom of the 
second Lane gave up a two run homer, 
giving Becker the lead, 4-3. 

In the third Niejadlih answered with a 
solo home run to tie the game at four. 

In the fifth, Lane led off with a walk and 
then Cail hit a two run homer, giving the 
Knights a 6-4 lead. 

The score remained the same until the 
bottom of the seventh inning when Lane 
gave upa walk, single, and thenathreerun 
homer to give Becker the win. 

“I pitched my worst inning of the game 
since the first. My curve wasn’t working so 
I threw him a fast ball,” said Lane. 

Cail blamed the officiating for the loss. 
“I thought the umpire made some tough 
calls at the end that hurt us,” he said. 
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Special feature 


Unique revolutionary 


Hoffman's recent passing 
leaves liberal void in nation 


Abbie 
Hoffman 


D. Hooten photo 
ONE OF THE best known radicals of the 
60s, the Worcester, Mass. native isknown 
for his role In the VietnhamWar protests. 
More recently, Hoffman toured college 
campuses throughout the United States 
to find many students not receptive to 
his counter cultural message. 
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By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

The death of Abbie Hoffman earlier this 
monthturned back the clock to 1968. Just as 
the battle lines were clearly drawn in 1968 
between the doves and the war hawks so 
too are they drawn between pro-Hoffman 
and anti-Hoffman sentiment. 

Headlines across the nation have read, 
“Abbie Hoffman- 60s Radical Dead.” Radi- 
cal in reference to Hoffman has taken on a 
derogatory connotation; however, many 
still consider Hoffman an American hero, 
who devoted his life to changing what ailed 
his country. 

Throughout history many heroes have 
had the courage to question and challenge 
authority. American heroes such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Pat- 
rick Henry were considered radicals and 
revolutionaries for challenging the system 
of their time. This same statement can and 
should apply to Hoffman. 

Hoffman, co-founder of the Youth In- 
ternational Party, is perhaps best remem- 
bered for his role in the youth protests 
against the Vietnam War during the 1968 
Democratic National Convention. During 
the convention Hoffman nominated 
Pigasus, a pig for President. The protests 
resulted in rioting when Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley attempted to suppress the 
demonstrators by the use of police force. 

The Chicago Eight, Hoffman and his co- 
defendants-Rennie Davis, Dave Dellinger, 
John Froines, Tom Hayden, Jerry Rubin, 
Bobby Seale, and Lee Weiner-were arrested 
and charged with conspiracy to incite a riot. 
Seale was later charged separately and the 
Chicago Eight became known as the Chi- 
cago Seven. 

Judge Julius Hoffman’s courtroom was 
transformed intoathreering circusas Abbie 
Hoffman performed his courtroom antics 
such as somersaulting into the court room 
and wearing judicial robes with Rubin. 
Eventually the decision against four mem- 
bers of the Chicago Seven, including 
Hoffman, was overturned. 

While other members of the Chicago 
Eight slowly conformed into society 
Hoffman never did. Rubin now dons a suit 
and tie as a Wall Street marketing director. 
Hayden, who is still considered an activist, 


isa California political feadex! ae Dellin- 
ger, who is still active in the peace move- 
ment, is an adjunct college professor. 

Yet Hoffman, who spent about six years 
underground evading charges for the sale 
of cocaine to undercover cops in 1974, 
remained an activist even as Barry Freed, 
his underground alias, speaking out on 
environmental issues before a senate sub- 
committee. 

Twenty years later the Vieng War 
protesters are now over 30 years old and no 
longer trust any one under 30. Those who 
challenged the system in their youth are 
now questioning the inaction of the current 
generation under 30, which seems to be 
caught up in maintaining the status quo 
established by the generation over 60. 

Hoffman tried to enlighten students on 
college campuses across the nation in to 
action, yet few responded. Amy Carter, 
daughter of former President Jimmy Car- 
ter, joined Hoffman in protesting CIA re- 
cruiting on the Amherst campus of the 
University of Massachusetts in 1986. Both 
Carter and Hoffman were arrested for their 
part in the demonstration. 

Many of Hoffman’s relatives and es 
speculate his disillusionment withthe youth 
of today and his inability to mobilize them 
into action contributed to his depression 
which may have led to his untimely death. 

A protest last week on the UMass ~ 
Amherst campus against defense research 
at the university offers a spark of hope for 
the youth of today, who in large numbers 
have previously chosen not to question the 
status quo. Fifty-two protesters were ar- 
rested and 29 of them identified themselves 
as Abbie Hoffman. Itappears Hoffman isin 
death what he wasin life-an American hero 
who mobilized young people out of com- 
placency and into peaceful protest against 
the established status quo. 


Farewell messages 


Observer editor calls it quits after long tenure 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

Well, itis finally over. Not only isthis the 
last issue of The Observer for the semester, 
but it is also the last issue under my edito- 
rialship. It is with a combination of relief 
and reluctance that I end my career as an 
Observer editor. 

As|I file my final stories, lam thrilled this 
is the last time I will be frantically writing 
past deadline, and the last time I miss a 
class because! aminterviewing someone or 
writing a story. However, I will miss being 
at the center of campus controversy and 
conflict. 

Being on the editorial staff of The 
Observer has allowed me to develop not 
only skills as a journalist but also friend- 
ships at the college I would not otherwise 
have made. | will always count the edito- 
rial staff I have worked closest with, Dar- 
lene Beal, Diane Reukaf Flynn, Joan 
Kingsbury, and Bernadette Yasso, among 
my friends. 

When Joan and I purchase the Boston 
Herald, which is in desperate need of our 
editorial leadership and direction, we will 
not only be hiring our fellow Observer staff 
members such as Jim McPhail as Sports 
Editor and John Riccardi as Arts and Enter- 
tainment Editor, but we will also turn it into 
a quality, liberal journal (perhaps Ted 


Kennedy might be interested in helping us 
finance the venture). 

One of our first management decisions 
will be to offer Howie Carr the choice be- 
tween the Siberian beat or unemployment- 
I wonder if he will remember the names 
Bevilacqua and Northern Essex. 

Not only have I made friendships with 
Observer staff members but also with the 
advisers such as Betty Arnold, who helped 
me develop my reporting style and im- 
parted her news sense on me, Barbara 
Collins, who provided support when The 
Observer walls were about to come crashing 
down and became my writing coach, and 
Joe LeBlanc, who took over where Betty left 
off and allowed me the freedom to pursue 
the stories I wanted, as wellas Chet Hawryl- 
iciw, who acted as a relief adviser by pro- 
viding refuge at Chet’s Place when Barbara 
couldn’tstop the walls from crashing down. 

Included ina category of people! would 
not have met otherwise are all the people 
who bothered to grant me interviews, 
administrators, faculty, and staff alike and 
Marjory Martin, who made all my inter- 
views easy by putting meat ease during my 
first interview. 

Ina separate category, I also would like 
to thank Dotty Holmes, Allen Felisberto, 
and Steve Michaud for their kind assis- 
tance. 


